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TO TEACHERS. 



WHY THIS BOOK WAS MADE. 

In teaching reading, those who practice the word and 
sentence methods have met with a serious difficulty. They 
can not find, in sufficient number, simple lessons with 
words expressing the ideas of home and of youthful ex- 
perience. The ordinary reading-lessons do not contain 
these words, and the teacher has not time to search them 
out, and arrange them in proper sentences. 

This book has been prepared with special reference 
to the difficulty here encountered. It selects and arranges 
words. It deals with familiar topics. It groups words 
that express ideas upon the same topic. It uses new 
words in such combinations that their meaning is under- 
stood. It is designed to help the teacher in all elementary 
language-instruction. 

THE PLAN. 

To the end that all words may be associated with the 
ideas which they represent, the plan adopted is as follows : 

1. The words are all used in sentences, or are so 
arranged that they may be put into sentences by simple 
substitution. 

2. New words are used in illustrative sentences, which, 
in most cases, so fuUy express the meaning that formal 
definitions are unnecessary. 
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3. The words of the first lesson are those of familiar 
speech, and the ones that follow are those needed by con- 
tinually advancing study and thought ; so that, while the 
vocabulary keeps pace with knowledge, it never usurps 
the place of knowledge. 

4. The ideas of the first lessons are familiar ones, or 
those that may become known by simple observation; 
and these are followed by thoughts which reach out 
toward the different fields of industry, science, and litera- 
ture. 

5. The illustrative sentences are increasingly made up 
of quotations, so as to secure as great a variety as possi- 
ble in forms of expression, and to develop in the minds 
of the pupils a taste for literature. 

6. The book has three parts, designed respectively to 
meet the wants of the primary, intermediate, and senior 
departments of our schools. Part First presents the 
thoughts and language of daily life; Part Second spe- 
cially treats of words alike in pronunciation, but unlike in 
spelling; Part Third deals with the technical expi-essions 
of elementary science and with the language of advanced 
literature. 

HOW THE PLAN IS CABSIED OUT. 

1. The first twelve pages are in script, giving enough 
of script-work for one school term. 

2. The first time a word is used, it is put in full-face 
type, so that a glance of the eye can tell what words 
need special attention. 

3. Consecutive lessons are given upon the same sub- 
ject, so that related words may be associated with related 
thoughts, and with each other. 
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4. In every sentence something of interest is told, so 
that the language is kept subordinate to thought. 

HOW TO USE THE BOOK. 

1. The first lessons should be introduced by means of 
the objects designated in each. In these lessons the ob- 
jects should be so treated that the pupil will give the 
form of expression used. 

2. The sentence which in recitation is read from the 
board, after recitation should be copied from the book. 
Words are learned by copying them, and correct copy- 
ing implies close observation. 

8. In the lessons, where words are used by substitu- 
tion, no effort should be made to exhaust the possible 
combinations. Only enough sentences should be re- 
quired of the pupils to familiarize them with the words 
used. 

4. Each new topic introduced should be discussed in 
such a way as to. suggest other similar topics, which, m 
turn, may be made the bases of writing, spelling, and 
composition. 

WHAT WILL GOME OF IT. 

1. The pupils learn the form and meaning of words 
incidentally, while copying, and in the endeavor to ex- 
press their own thoughts. 

2. They find words in sentences and spell them by 
writing ; their school-work thus conforming to subsequent 
practice. 

3. The lessons by substitution lead incidentally to 
the classification of words as pqrts of speech, thus pre- 
paring the way for the formal study of grammar. 
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4. The large number of quotations made will have a 
tendency to awaken in the minds of the pupils a literary 
sense, and lead them to an appreciation of noble thoughts 
in beautiful forms. It will also lead to a desire to read 
the highest and best which literature affords. 

5. For teachers, the drudgery of primary instruction 
is greatly diminished ; and for pupils, irksome tasks are 
converted into pleasant exercises. 

SOME OTHER POINTS. 

In the spelling, pronunciation, and meaning of words, 
Webster has been followed, as the acknowledged leading 
authority in this country. 

As the object of this book is to render the acquisition 
of language, on the part of the pupil, as nearly uncon- 
scious as possible, lessons upon derivations, etymologies, 
synonyms, prefixes, and suffixes, are omitted altogether. 

These subjects, and the few rules of English spelling 
that are of practical use, are left for the high-school course. 
When pupils are mature enough to make language a 
direct object of study, and then only, can they pursue 
these topics with profit. 



PART I. 



WORDS IJf COMMOJV USE. 



LESSON I. 



J^Jt^aa^-€y (^ yftrv 




Jt^a^Jt^t!^^ 
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LESSON II. 




J^^.d^^^ jAey OdAJ'. 




M^y 







LESSON III. 



X. 



^e^Z'T^ 




Jt^t^lJtxAy.yi4^yti>A<^^ 



.J^ 



6^y 




J^hlu >aa^iy yUtifi/u J^iy ^i^^yyi^. 
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LESSON III.— (Continued.) 








e^,.^i2/yiy. 






LESSON IV. 
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LESSON V, 



I. 




..^{;>a/n/.Ae^. 






LESSON VI. 








'Gl^A^y^^J^l'^^ ^^^^W^ 
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LESSON VI.— (Continued.) 

'v^^TiJ^x .^-yyzya^ c^^4^{>7^tny yte^dy'. 



LESSON VII. 



yA^l/cJ a4^aJJ yiyM^€yiy .J^te/c^ 
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LESSON Vlll. . 

Jt.t^c4yurty^Jt^a^yiytl^ 
,,/^^^CCt^iAy ^^^Ju^/i^i^^^ 





^]iUz4^a^Jb'jA&^/lH/ffm'e< 



LESSON IX. 







//^W^-'^^^'T?'^^^ ^^^^■''^^<^^- 
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LESSON IX.— (Continued.) 



LESSON X. 



.A^i^iey ^4€iyt> ,.d^!e^ yt^U^e/my 





yp^^i^y' .y^<k^ J^ie^ ./iAyC€y 




'y 
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3. The words of the first lesson are those of familiar 
speech, and the ones that follow are those needed by con- 
tinually advancing study and thought ; so that, while the 
vocabulary keeps pace with knowledge, it never usurps 
the plaxje of knowledge. 

4. The ideas of the first lessons are familiar ones, or 
those that may become known by simple observation; 
and these are followed by thoughts which reach out 
toward the different fields of industry, science, and litera- 
ture. 

5. The illustrative sentences are increasingly made up 
of quotations, so as to secure as great a variety as possi- 
ble in forms of expression, and to develop in the minds 
of the pupils a taste for literature. 

6. The book has three parts, designed respectively to 
meet the wants of the primary, intermediate, and senior 
departments of our schools. Part First presents the 
thoughts and language of daily life; Part Second spe- 
cially treats of words alike in pronunciation, but unlike in 
spelling; Part Third deals with the. technical expressions 
of elementary science and with the language of advanced 
literature. 

HOW THE PLAN IS CAREIED OUT. 

1. The first twelve pages are in script, giving enough 
of script-work for one school term. 

2. The first time a word is used, it is put in full-face 
type, so that a glance of the eye can tell what words 
need special attention. 

3. Consecutive lessons are given upon the same sub- 
ject, so that related words may be associated with related 
thoughts, and with each other. 
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4. In every sentence something of interest is told, so 
that the language is kept subordinate to thought. 

HOW TO USE THE BOOK. 

1. The first lessons should be introduced by means of 
the objects designated in each. In these lessons the ob- 
jects should be so treated that the pupil wiU give the 
form of expression used. 

2. The sentence which in recitation is read from the 
board, after recitation should be copied from the book. 
Words are learned by copying them, and correct copy- 
ing implies close observation. 

3. In the lessons, where words are used by substitu- 
tion, no effort should be made to exhaust the possible 
combinations. Only enough sentences should be re- 
quired of the pupils to familiarize them with the words 
used. 

4. Each new topic introduced should be discussed in 
such a way as to. suggest other similar topics, which, in 
turn, may be made the bases of writing, spelling, and 
composition. 

WHAT WILL GOME OF n. 

1. The pupils learn the form and meaning of words 
incidentally, while copying, and in the endeavor to ex- 
press their own thoughts. 

2. They find words in sentences and speU them by 
writing ; their school-work thus conforming to subsequent 
practice. 

3. The lessons by substitution lead incidentally to 
the classification of words as p^rts of speech, thus pre- 
paring the way for the formal study of grammar. 
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LESSON XIV. 













Ud^ yiA^ru- J^€£^ jAe^ erM^ 



..e<z^ Jkr-diZ^/ 





.£yCAy -^yyt^i^^t^^yi^' 
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LESSON XV, 




C/^ .J-€4ytr ^c^tz^ O/T^'Tyt:^ d^tmJ oA^^ 





^yUiTA^^UJ a^€^yVl^i 




y7^ly(ypZ.ey 



CyUtZ/Z^ C'Z^tZ< 
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LESSON XVI, 









^^w yt^^^Ay a4jy ^jJi^tzdJlx 




^^yp^ ay 



^ J J y 

'Ley ay y^-(hn.€y 



^n^yt^ydtrcsL^yCiA^yJir^Jyid^'^^'T^^ 







'yu^in^ .yC4rtz^t&iy 



u^Pty 




mJ t^^^Ut/jA^yaAytHytyyi^y 
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LESSON XVII. 

The lad has a head. 

neck body tnmk chest feuse 

mouth nose chin tongue skin 

The head has a covering of hair. 
The neck can bend in every way. 

The body should be kept straight. 

The chest is the upper part of the trunk. 

We eat and taste with the mouth. 

With the nose we smell things. 

The bone in the nose is called a bridge. 

LESSON XVIII. 

The oi>enings in the nose are nostrils. 

We should always breathe through the nose. 

When hit, the nose bleeds easily. 

The beard of a man covers his chin. 

We use the tongue when we talk. 

The tongue also helps in chewing. 

The skin covers the whole body. 

It should be kept very clean. 

A cut in the skin leaves a scar. 

Hot water will blister the skin. 
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LESSON XIX. 

Boys have teeth. 

arms hands fingers thumbs nails 

l&e^ thighs feet toes joints 

shoulders hips elbows knees wrists 

ankles knuckles bones ribs grinders 

eyes ears lips cheeks jaws 

We can reach a long way with our arms. 
Our hands are made to grasp and hold things. 
We have a right and a left hand. 
Most folks use the right hand best. 



LESSON XX. 

We shut up our fingers and make a fist. 
The thumb moves opposite to the fingers. 
The nails protect the fingers from injury. 
A splinter under the nails is very painful. 
Feeling is acute at the ends of the fingers. 
We have two legs for walking. 
We stand upright when we walk. 
Each of our feet has five toes. 
The heel is opposite the toes. 
The hollow of the foot is an arch. 
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LESSON XXI. 

The joints are where bones come together. 

The shoulders and hips are ball aDd socket joints. 

These joints move in all directions. 

The elbows and knees are hinge joints. 

These joints move only forward and back. 

The wrists and ankles are double joints. 

The skin is loose over the knuckles. 

The bones give shape to the body. 

The round bone of the head is the skull. 

This bone is very hard and strong. 



LESSON XXII. 

Broken bones are a long time in mending. 

The ribs are in pairs around the chest. 

When we breathe, the ribs rise in front. 

The teeth are used for chewing. 

In chewing we both cut and grind food. 

The cutting teeth in front are called incisors. 

The broad, flat back-teeth are molars. 

The sharp eye-teeth are cuspids. 

The cuspids are often called canine teeth. 

The next teeth back are bicuspids. 
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LESSON XXIII. 

Our two eyes are made to see with. 

Be careful and not get dust in your eyes ! 

The eyelids shut over the eyes. 

We close the lids when we sleep. 

The lids wink without our knowing it. 

Winking keeps the eyes clear for seeing. 

Eyelashes are hairs on the edges of the lids. 

The lashes keep foreign substances out of the eyes. 

Eyebrows keep sweat from getting into the eyes. 

Do not strain the eyes by too much study. 



LESSON XXIV. 

The ears are made to hear with. 

Cross tones of voice are painful to the ear. 

We do not like to hear loud and harsh tones. 

The ear is pleased with sweet music. 

The lips are red on the inside. 

We use the lips in eating and talking. 

Children, when well, have red cheeks. 

In chewing, the jaws are brought together. 

We can bite very hard when we try. 

The milk-teeth come out early. 
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LESSON XXV. 

In place of arms, the cat and dog have fore legs. 

In place of hands, they have i>aws. 

The cat has sharp curved claws. 

She can draw them back into her foot. 

She will scratch when angry or afirald. 

The claws of the dog are more blunt. 

They are large and strong on all his feet ; 

With them he can dig in the ground. 

He can not climb a tree like the cat. 

But he can run much more rapidly. 



LESSON XXVI. 

The cat and dog have long teeth for tearing meat. 

The cat fscratches a tree to wear off her nails. 

The dog digs to keep his nails short. 

In catching mice, the cat uses both claws and teeth. 

The dog uses his jaws more and claws less. 

Both the dog and cat are covered with hair. 

The mouse has soft, fine fur. 

Rats and mice have sharp teeth to gnaw with. 

The fox and squirrel have bushy tails. 

The mole burrows in the ground. 
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LESSON XXVII. 

In place of arms, the chicken has wings ; 

It is covered with feathers instead of hair ; 

Its mouth is a bill hard like horn, 

But it contains no teeth for chewing ; 

It picks up its food and swallows it whole ; 

Two holes in the bill make the nose ; 

It walks and runs on two legs ; 

It has long toes for scratching in the earth ; 

At night, it perches on a roost. 

And it comes down at break of day. 



LESSON XXVIII. 

The duck and goose have webbed feet 

They can swim in the water ; 

They have wide and flat bills ; 

They can catch and eat frogs ; 

They can fly high in the air. 

The turkey has long toes like the hen ; 

It can run fast and fly a little way. 

All birds lay eggs and hatch young birds. 

Many little birds have nests in trees. 

The swallow builds her nest under the eaves. 



i 
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LESSON 


XXIX. 






Thk horse ^ 


can run.' 




lOOlt 


pony 


nag 


sheep 


lamb 


oow 


calf 


oz 


goat 


kid 


pig 


dog 


cat 


foz 


squirrel 


*go 


move 


stibr 


step 


stand 


tam 


juxap 


walk 


lie 


eat 



^^ Shoe the old horse, shoe the old mare, 
And let the little colt's foot go bare." 
Our pet horse has a heavy mane. 
The colt trots after the wagon. 



LESSON XXX. 

The pony prances on the road. 

Ned rides his nag every day. 

The sheep gives us wool for our clothes. 

The lamb fSrisks about its dam. 

We must drive the cows home. 

" The cow jumped over the moon." 

The calf bleats when hungry. 

The ox is kind, and works hard. 

Two ozen are yoked together. 

Cattle eat grass in the pasture. 
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LESSON XXXI. 

A goat can climb up the steep rocks. 

The kid is shy, and keeps away. 

A goat can be made to draw a cart. 

Boys love to harness goats and drive them. 

The hog wallows in the mud and mire. 

The little pig hides in the straw. 

Swine root in the ground. 

Hogs are fattened on com. 

The flesh of swine is called pork. 

Pork salted and smoked makes bacon. 



LESSON XXXII. 

Some dogs can stand on their hind legs. 
The watch-dog takes care of the house. 
The hunting-dog has a keen smell. 
The lap dog is often a great pet. 
The cat keeps the house free of mice. 
She also catches the sly old rats. 
The fox can run and turn very quickly. 
He robs us of our hens and chickens. 
The squirrel has its nest in hollow trees. 
It eats com, acorns, and other nuts. 
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LESSON XXXIII. 

The gray ^ horse eats grass.* 

1 brown black white bay roan 

Borrel chestnut cart farm dray 

^hay oats com meal bran 

Will's pony devoured four ears of com. 

Horses usually feed at the manger. 

The cart-horse is large and sturdy. 

The farm-horse does various kinds of work. 

Dray-horses eat from nose bags ; 

They move slowly, but draw heavy loads. 

LESSON XXXIV. 

Horses should be permitted to drink often. 

Sam drove a span of dapple grays to town ; 

He hitched them in the cool shade ; 

When they were rested, he fed them with oats ; 

And then he gave them a plenty of water ; 

He took lunch at a qidet inn ; 

At the store he sold some butter and eggs ; 

And he bought ten yards of cotton cloth ; 

His horses trotted quietly home in an hour. 

He had tea and toast for supper. 
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LESSON XXXV. 

Many boys learn to walk on stilts. 

The tall man strides along the street. 

The thirsty dog laps water from a basin. 

Puss can lap up the sweet milk. 

The spotted pig is feeding at the trough. 

The h(^ makes a great racket in eating. 

He puts his feet in the trough and eats in a hurry. 

We should avoid hog^^h acts at the table. 

The goat nibbles grass and the buds of trees. 

The rabbit gnaws the bark of trees. 



LESSON XXXVI. 

The squirrel gnaws through the shell of a nut. 
The rat can gnaw a hole through a board. 
Mice will gnaw paper and cloth in pieces. 
Always chew food well before swallowing it. 
The dog swallows meat without stopping to chew. 
The ox chews a cud and swallows twice. 
The sheep and goat chew the cud likewise. 
The kindly old cow will give us milk. 
Com given to hens comes back as eggs. 
Keep a few crumbs for the birds. 
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LESSON XXXVII. 

The prairie ^ cow has sharp * horns. 

Ismail wild gentle brindle speckled 
^ short blunt thick crooked spreading 

The cow's hoof is split into two parts. 
The hoof of the horse is not divided. 
The surly bull may gore the children. 
" This is the cow with crumpled horn, 
That tossed the dog, that worried the cat, 
That killed the rat, that ate the malt, 
That lay in the house that Jack built." 



LESSON XXXVIII. 

The cow's switch tail brushes away insects. 

From cows we get nice, rich milk. 

The milk is strained into shallow pans. 

The cream rises, and is skinuned off. 

We chum the cream, and it becomes butter. 

The sour milk is fed to the pigs. 

Sometimes rennet is mixed with the milk 

It then separates into curds and whey. 

The whey is drained off for the pigs. 

We press the curds together and make cheese. 
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LESSON XXXIX. 

The little girl speaks ^ to her mother.^ 

1 talks whisi)ers reads sings calls 

2 father brother sister uncle grandfather 
cousin chum playmate aunt grandmother 
friend neighbor teacher dolly companion 

My grandfather talks about the old war. 
Susan can read her primer very well. 
Aunt Mary is kind to the little ones. 
Uncle calls at our house every 
What piece shall I read first P 



LESSON XL. 

The pupils have read their lesson twice. 

Cousin Emma will visit us soon. 

The mother will take care of her son. 

My playmate is to come to-morrow. 

Anna will have her chum for company. 

Who rang the bell at noon to-day P 

" Be kind to thy father, for now he is old, 

His locks intermingled with gray ; 

His footsteps are feeble, once fearless and bold, 

Thy father is passing away ! " Popular Song. 
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LESSON XLI. 

When shall we sing those tunes again P 
Jane reads news and stories from the paper. 
Parrots are taught to speak a few words. 
Miss Smith gave her niece a straw bonnet. 
Our teacher speaks in low and pleasant tones. 
Grandmother sits in her rocking-chair and knits. 
^^ She sings as she spins at that low cottage door, 
While the long evening shadows are stretching 

before ; 
With a music as sweet, as the music that seems 
Breathed softly and faint in the ear of our 

dreams." ^ 

LESSON XLII. 

Which of you whispered so softly in my ear ? 
Whose voice did I hear singing so sweetly P 
" A poor wayfaring man of grief 
Often has crossed me on my way ; 
Who sued so humbly for relief, 
That I could never answer nay : 
I had not power to ask his name, 
Whither he went or whence he came, 
Yet there was something in his eye 
That won my love, I knew not why.'** 



32 
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LESSON XLIII. 




The 


poor^ man 


* came ^ into * the church.^ 


^blg 


thin 


lean 


stout 


ragged 


2 fellow 


person 


tramp 


beggar 


scamp 


^ comes 


goes 


went 


creeps 


crept 


*Tiear 


nigh 


toward 


through 


by 


beyond 


around 


behind 


above 


below 


^cliai>el 


mill 


store 


tavern 


inn 


hotel 


shop 


bam 


stable 


yard 


shed 


garden 


camp 


park 


lawn 



LESSON XLIV. 

The ugly tramp was sent to jail. 
The poor fellow was too ill to work. 
His wife was ill-clad and hmigry. 
The children were found cold and starving. 
Kind people helped the unfortunate family. 
We are tired at the close of a day's labor. 
We are weary when sleep does not refresh us. 
The church should welcome all to its doors. 
" One more unfortunate, weary of breath, 
Bashly importunate, gone to her death. " ^ 
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LESSON XLV. 

The sly old fox crept around the hen-coop. 
The scamp was caught while stealing chickens. 
The old dog soon shook his life out. 
We will set a trap for the next fox. 
A pack of wolves infests the neighborhood. 
They must be quickly hunted out. 
In cold weather, the bear goes into its den 
With its cubs, it sleeps until it is warm again. 
'^ The King of France with twenty thousand men 
Marched up the hilly and then marched down 
agam." * 

LESSON XLVI. 



When you call we will come at once. 

Harry brought a cord of wood last evening. 

His gray team, also drew a load of coal. 

It came across the bridge by way of the mill. 

The hovel was a good shelter from the rain. 

Now come up stairs and see the baby. 

" Oh, come with me in my little canoe, 

Where the sky is bright and the sea is blue ; 

Oh, come with me, for I long to go 

To those isles where the mango apples grow." » 
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LESSON XLVII. 

The wind ^ came from the sea.^ 

irain snow hail blast storm 

fog breeze zephyr gale tempest 

^ north south east west lake 

Hear the rain patter upon the roof I 

^^ How beautiful is the rain ! 

After the dust and heat 

In the broad and flery street, 

In the narrow lane, 

How beautiful is the rain ! " * 



LESSON XLVII I. 

The shining drops drip from the trees. 

" The rain stops short, but from the eaves 

You can see it drop, and hear it from the leaves. " ^ 

Befreshing rains revive the fainting herbage. 

The clouds hang low on the lofty i>eaks. 

The incessant rain threatens a deluge. 

" Gusty and raw was the morning, 

And the fog hung over the seas ; 

And its gray skirts rolling inland 

Were torn by the mountain-trees." ® 
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LESSON XLIX. 

A fearfol gale blew the ship out of its course. 
The storm caught the hunters in the forest. 
Their camp-fires blazed brightly in the darkness. 
The fierce tempest roars through the trees. 
^^ The lightnings fiash from pole to pole ; 
Near and more near the thunders roll."* 
^^ Amidst the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard, and the sea 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free." '* 

LESSON L. 

The chilling frost nips the fiowers. 

The snow is blown into deep drifts. 

" The wind blew as 'twould blow its last ; 
The rattling showers rose on the blast ; 

The speedy gleams the darkness swallowed ; 
Loud, deep, and long, the thunder bellowed. '' 9 
^^ Now leaps the wind on the sleepy marsh, 
And tramples the grass with terrified feet ; 
The startled river turns leaden and harsh : 
You can hear the quick heart of the tempest 
beaf 11 
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LESSON LI. 

^^ Lightly and brightly breaks away 

The moniing from her mantle gray, 

And the noon will look on a siQtry day/' ^* 

^^ The crows flapped over by twos and threes, 

In the pool drowsed the cattle up to their knees. 

And the very leaves seemed to sing on the trees." ^^ 

^^ And what is so rare as a day in June I 

Then, if ever, come i>erfect days ; 

Then Heaven tries the Earth if it be in tmie, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays." ^* 



LESSON LII. 

" Oh, loveliest, there the spring days come. 
With blossoms, and birds, and wild bees' hum ; 
The flowers of summer are fairest there, 
And freshest the breath of the simimer air ; 
And sweetest the golden summer day 
In silence and sunshine glides away." ^^ 
^^ Between the dark and the daylight. 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day's occupations, 
That is known as the * children's hour.' " ** 
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LESSON LI 1 1. 

The Carmer ^ is patient * in his work. 

^ baker brewer barber banker butcher 

doctor surgeon dentist artist singer 

soldier sailor hunter shepherd tinker 
merchant grocer druggist peddler printer 

waiter porter hostler teamster coachman 

tailor hatter weaver saddler mason 

miller tanner painter plumber cook 

actor ' author lawyer preacher teacher 

^ rapid slow quiet constant cheerfal 



LESSON LIV. 

The cobbler mends boots and shoes. 
Some fine singers open their mouths wide. 
The miller grinds wheat and rye and makes flour. 
The blacksmith pounds iron on an anvU. 
The cook will prepare you an excellent, dinner. 
The porter will carry the valise and parcels. 
The mason deals with brick, stone, and mortar. 
The tinker will solder the holes in pans and 

kettles. 
The surgeon attends to wounds and broken bones. 
The hunter shot a huge panther this afternoon. 
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LESSON LV. 

The tired ^ horseman ^ slept ^ late Sunday * morning. 

1 weary jaded fatigued exhausted 

2 officer constable policeman traveler 

^reposed arose started arrived 

^Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday 
Friday Saturday yesterday Christmas 

" Tired Nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep." '^^ 
A vast number of people attended the meeting. 
Easter-Sunday closes the forty days of Lent. 
Thanksgiving is a harvest festival. 

LESSON LVI. 

" Another six days' work is done. 

Another Sabbath is begun. " ^^ 

Policemen wHl not trouble us if we behave well. 

The jaded mule refused to go farther. 

The firemen have just tried their new engine. 

" Early to bed and early to rise 

Make people healthy, wealthy, and wise." '® 

The tourist failed to reach the mountain summit. 

The guides conducted the travelers safely. 

Christmas holiday games are delightfuL 
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LESSON LVII. 

" The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay. 
Sat by the fire, and talked the night away ; 
Wept o'er his wounds, and, tales of sorrow done, 
Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields 

were won." ^* 
^^ The riches of the Comxnonwealfh 
Are free, strong minds and hearts of health ; 
And more to her than gold and grain, 
The ctuming hand, the cultured brain." ^ 
<^ Enough, enough ! sit down and share 
A soldier's couch, a soldier's fare." ^^ 

LESSON LVII I. 

The constable was ordered to arrest the thief. 
The fearless officer led the soldiers to battle. 
" Poor drudge of the city 1 how happy he feels, 
With the burrs on his legs and the grass at his heels ! 
Ko dodger behind, his bandanna to share ; 
No constable grumbling, ^You mustn't walk 

there ! ' " "^ 
" The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 
The lowing herds wind slowly o'er the lea. 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me." ^ 



\ 
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LESSON LIX. 

The scholar ^ besins ^ his studies in January.^ 
^ pupil student learner youth 

^ began commences commenced resumes 
completes completed finishes finished 



concluded terminates terminated ends 

^February March April May 

July August September October 

December Spring Summer Autumn 

The school opened last month. 

All the pupils were present in season. 

LESSON LX. 

Thirty days hath September, 

April, June, and November ; 

February twenty-eight alone ; 

All the rest have thirty-one. 

On leap-years, February has twenty-nine days. 

April showers bring forth May flowers. 

" A southerly wind and a cloudy sky 

Proclaim it a hunting morning." ^ 

" The bleak wind of March made her tremble and 

shiver, 
But not the dark arch of the deep-rolling river." ^ 
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LESSON LXI. 

" Come, gentle Spring I ethereal mildness, come !" " 

As the frost goes, the paths become muddy. 

We must wade through many miry places. 

The buds of spring burst into summer flowers. 

The school picnic is held in the grove. 

Many fruits ripen in September ; 

Other crops mature at the same time. 

They are then gathered and preserved. 

" A thick pall of darkness is spread through the air, 

And on bounds the blast with a howl from its lair. " " 



LESSON LXII. 

The tyro needs careful instruction. 
The sick student was obliged to abandon study. 
Persons with weak eyes must give up reading. 
Students should exercise while engaged in study. 
The study of plants greatly pleased the youth. 
" O soul of the spring-time, its light and its breath, 
Bring warmth to this coldness, bring life to this 

death ! 
Benew the great miracle : let us behold 
The stone from the mouth of the sepulchre rolled, 
And Nature, like Lazarus, rise as of old." ^ 
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LESSON LXIII. 

The meat^ was on the stove,* ready to roast. ^ 

^beef veal mutton lamb pork 

ham bacon venison flsh fowl 

turkey chicken goose duck trout 

Opiate platter dish pan shelf 

^bake boil broil stew fry 

A rasher of bacon is a breakf ast-dish. 
Beefsteak should be broiled over a hot fire ; 
It should be served at table hot and rare ; 
It is then nutritious and easily dusted. 

LESSON LXIV. 

Veal-cutlets should be thoroughly cooked. 

Children do not need highly seasoned food. 

Many persons prefer their oysters raw. 

With delicate stomachs, use simple diet ; 

We should, then, avoid fried and greasy things. 

Fat meat is a heat-producing food. 

Boiled mutton with caper-sauce is a standard dish. 

Clams are roasted, or made into a chowder. 

Most people are fond of well- prepared clam-fWt- 

ters. 
Pork is less digestible than beef or mutton. 
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LESSON LXV. 

Delicate food will tempt a dainty appetite. 
Invalids are fed with broth, porridge, and gruel. 
Delicious meat or vegetable soups are easily made. 
Over-cooking will spoil a custard. 
The fine flavor of tea is lost by boiling ; 
Coffee is also injured by much boiling. 
Chocolate is a healthful and nutritious drink. 
It is prepared from the nuts of the cacao. 
"There was an old woman, and what do you think P 
She lived upon nothing but victuals and drink I " *• 

LESSON LXVI. 

Good yeast bread is moist and palatable ; 
When well made, no food is more wholesome. 
Hot biscuits are considered less healthful. 
We should eat sparingly of sausage. 
Mince-pies are difficult of digestion. 
Buckwheat-cakes are best with maple-sirup. 
Muffins and waffles should be served hot. 
" Chops and tomato-sauce ! " was Mr. Pickwick's 

order. 
In cookery be sparing of suet and lard. 

Ko one is safe unless strictly temperate. 
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LESSON LXVII. 

The housewife is busy to-day with pickling ; 

Next week she will engage in canning and pre- 
serving. 
She uses soda and cream-of -tartar to raise biscuit ; 
Too much soda or saleratus will spoil them. 
Cresses are much used in making salads ; 
When fresh, they are crisp and spicy. 
Salad-dressing seems insipid without mustard ; 
Olive-oil is another article much used ; 
It is considered an essential ingredient. 
LiObster and chicken salads are usually well liked. 

LESSON LXVII I. 

The juvenile party devoured a bushel of buns ; 
Their next repast consisted of cake and doughnuts. 
They did not seem to dislike caramels and cookies. 
Wilted and stale vegetables are never wholesome. 
Vile, fatty mixtures are often sold as butter. 
Fine marmalade is made from wild oranges. 
Cracked Indian com is called hominy or samp. 
Many people are very fond of mushroom-catsup. 
Do not mistake toad-stools for mushrooms. 
Truffles, a kind of mushroom, mature underground. 
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LESSON LXIX. 

The cook bought ^ a new spider.' 

1 purchased procured obtained secured borrowed 

^ basin dipper skimmer grater ladle 
saucepan gridiron griddle strainer skillet 
roll-pan broiler popper colander kettle 
dust-pan boiler steamer toaster heater 
wash-pan shovel poker scuttle lifter 

Tongs and andirons are used with fire-places. 
Tubs, soap, and a wringer are needed in washing. 
Plat-irons are a part of the laundry outfit. 



LESSON LXX. 

Keep the stove clear of ashes and cinders. 
When coal is burned, clinkers are troublesome. 
Kitchen-utensil^ should be spick and span clean. 
The kitchen-towel is suspended from a roller. 
Friction-matches are a household necessity. 
Safety requires us to keep matches in a match-box. 
A feather duster is a handy thing to have about. 
Rinse out the bowl that contained the medicine. 
^^ An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain; 
Oh, give me my lowly thatched cottage again I " ^ 
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LESSON LXXl. 

The model dining-room is airy and clieerful, 
A fine sideboard is both handsome and convenient. 
The finest dining- ware is decorated porcelain. 
Linen table-doths and napkins are in common use. 
The best tumblers and goblets are of flint glass. 
CShina cups and saucers need careful handling. 
The cruets in the casters have glass stoppers. 
Silver spoons and forks are not easily tarnished- 
Most folks greatly enjoy flowers upon the table. 
At table, eat slowly, act quietly, and talk pleas- 
antly. 

LESSON LXXII. 

Sleeping-apartments should be well ventilated. 
Direct draughts should always be avoided. 
The softest beds are made of feathers and down. 
Mattresses are stuffed with hair, moss, or straw ; 
Sheets and pillow cases are of linen or cotton, 
Woolen blankets are necessary in cold weather. 
Patchwork quilts are substitutes for blankets. 
A bureau and mirror are useful for toilet purposes. 
Pure air is conducive to unbroken slumber. 
Sleep is the blissful repose from daily toiL 
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LESSON LXXIII. 

In cooking, condiments are used to flavor foods ; 
The staple condiments are salt, pepper, and mus- 
tard; 
Capsicum and horse-radish are also much used. 
Cloves and cinnamon are the strong spices ; 
Pimento, or allspice, has also a strong flavor ; 
Nutmegs and mace are less pungent ; 
Mace is the outer covering of the nutmeg. 
Many flavoring extracts are in common use ; 
The most common extracts are vanilla and lemon ; 
Burned almonds yield a very agreeable flavor. 

LESSON LXXIV. 

The best vinegar is made of pure cider ; 
Poisonous acids are often sold as vinegar. 
A little ginger produces a warming sensation ; 
It is often adulterated with cayenne pepper. 
Savory and parstey are used to flavor meats ; 
Sage and marjoram are also flavoring herbs. 
The seeds of caraway and dill are highly aromatic ; 
They enter into the composition of seed-cake. 
Lavender and bergamot have an agreeable odor ; 
Bosemary is esteemed for the same quality. 
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LESSON 


LXXV. 




The gardener raises ^ early flowers.^ 


^ grows 


produces 


brings 


sells 


2 tulips 


pansies 


violets 


daffodils 


cherries 


grapes 


peaches 


apricots 


melons 


cantelopes 


citrons 


berries 


lettuce 


spinach 


cabbage 


kale 


asparagus 


celery 


radishes 


tomatoes 


beets 


parsnips 


carrots 


turnips 


beans 


peas 


squash 


potatoes 


onions 


sage 

LESSON 


okra 

LXXVI. 


cauliflower 



Would you like a beautiful and fragrant bouquet P 
The air is filled with the perfume of blossoms. 
Everybody loves the charming fragrance. 
The prevalent odor after a shower refreshes us ; 
The fragrant honeysuckle perfumes the whole air ; 
The odor of lilacs lasts but a few days. 
Buttercups and daisies are the delight of children. 
In spring, the trailing arbutus blossoms under 

leaves. 
^^ Foxglove and night-shade, side by side. 
Emblems of punishment and pride." ^ 
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LESSON LXXVII. 

The juice of grapes is made into wine. 

The orchard is a good friend to the family. 

The cultivation of fruits is a pleasant occupation. 

Fruit-culture largely increases year by yeai* ; 

Fruits as articles of diet are healthful and pleasant. 

The increased consumption of fruit shows im- 
proved living. 

The demand for strawberries continually in- 
creases ; 

Baspberries are also held in high estimation ; 

Blackberries have become important items of food. 

Better a diet of fruits than a course of medicine. 

LESSON LXXVIII. 

Sweet-potatoes thrive best in a warm climate. 
Melons need a light, warm^ sandy soiL 
The crook-neck squash has a fine golden color ; 
Vegetable-gardens should be kept free from weeds ; 
Dock and purslane are pests to be rid of. 
Garden- work will cure many nervous ailments. 
" Near yonder copse where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden-flower grows wild, 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose." ^ 
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LESSON LXXIX. 

Peas are climbing plants, and cling by tendrils ; 
Beans twine around a pole against the sun ; 
The hop-vine travels around with the sun. 
Salsify when cooked has a flavor like oysters. 
The pungent odor of fresh onions causes us to cry ; 
The grating of horse-radish also brings tears. 
The leaves of spinach are boiled for greens. 
Pumpkins are fed to cattle, and stewed for pies. 
" None so well as the farmers know 
How oats, peas, beans, and barley grow." ^ 

LESSON LXXX. 

Thanksgiving-day is devoted to thanks and feast- 
ing. 
Christmas is also a day of feasts and gladness ; 
To little folks, the day is merry Christmas. 
They now expect a visit from Santa Claus. 
Our holiday vacation begins at Christmas. 
We wish all our friends a happy New- Year. 
^^ Little Jack Homer sat in a comer, 
Eating his Christmas-pie ; 
He stuck in his thumbs and pulled out a plum, 
And cried, * What a brave boy am 1 1 ' " ** 
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LESSON LXXXI. 

Baisins are grapes dried in the sun. 
Starch is mostly made from grain and potatoes. 
Sago is prepared from the pith of a palm. 
Tapioca is the dried sap of the manioc-plant. 
The camphor-tree grows in the East Indies. 
We preserve tomatoes in glass or tin cans. 
Chopped cabbage is known as cole-slaw. 
(}reen cucumbers are pickled in vinegar. 
Canned salmon is kept at the grocery. 
The old dame gathered catnip and boneset. 

LESSON LXXXII. 

" Where wind-flower and violet, amber and white, 
On the south, sloping brook-sides should smile 

in the light. 
O'er the cold winter beds of their late-waking 

roots, 
The frosty flake eddies, the ice-crystal shoots, 
And longing for light, under wind-driven heaps, 
Round the boles of the pine-wood the ground- 
laurel creeps, 
IJnkissed of the sunshine, nnbaptized by showers. 
With buds scarcely swelled that should burst 
into flowers." ^ 
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LESSON LXXXIII. 



The roots ^ of the elm ^ were preserved. 



8 



1 branches 


limbs 


seeds 


blossoms 


^ maple 


beech 


birch 


ash 


pine • 


fir 


hemlock 


cedar 


spruce 


walnut 


butternut 


hickory 


linden 


poplar 


chestnut 


pepperage 


thorn 


alder 


locust 


sycamore 


^ saved 


improved 


changed 


secured 


hurt 


harmed 


injured 


damaged 


secreted 


destroyed 


demolished 


ruined 



LESSON LXXXIV. 

The New England elm is a valued shade-tree ; 
It is the most gracefiil of Northern forest-trees. 
The thick foliage of the maple casts a dense shade. 
Sugar and molasses are made from maple-sap. 
Bird's-eye and curled maple are highly omamentaL 
The timber of ash is light, tough, and springy. 
Indians made boats of white-birch bark. 
Beechnuts are inclosed in a rough burr. 
^^ Aloft the ash and warrior oak 
Cast anchor in the rifted roof ^ 
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LESSON LXXXV. 

Our pine-forests are recklessly destroyed ; 
Fine-lumber is yearly becomixig more scarce. 
The bark of the hemlock is used in tanning. 
Fir-balsam is the coagrulated sap of the fir-tree. 
Tamarack is another name for the larch. 
Black walnut is used in cabinet-work. 
The silk- worm feeds upon mulberry-leaves. 
Fine furniture is made of mahogany. 
Ohio is popularly known as the Buckeye State. 
Victors were formerly crowned with wreaths of 
laurel. 

LESSON LXXXVI. 

"The groves were God's first temples." ^ 
" Honored and blest be the evei^;reen pine." ^ 
" Summer's gone and over, fogs are falling down, 
And, with russet tinges, autumn's doing brown ; 
Boughs are daily rifled by the gusty thieves, 
And the book of Nature getteth short of leaves." ^ 
'^ With boughs that quaked at every breath, 
Gray birch and asi)en wept beneath ; 
Here eglantine embalmed the air, 
Hawthorn and hazel mingled there." ^ 
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LESSON LXXXVII. 

A sluggish, muddy stream flows from the swamp. 
A broad ditch drains the unwholesome marsh. 
Canal-boats are propelled by horses and steam. 
The ugly morass was crossed with di£BLculty. 
The fugitive perished in the treacherous bc^. 
A lovely sunset amply paid us for our trouble. 
A sudden shower drenched the entire party. 
The grand peak glistened in the distance. 
" He saw the gilded weathercock 
Swim in the moonlight as he passed. " ^ 

LESSON LXXXVIII. 

Cliffs of chalk extend along the English coast. 
The sands of the desert have a blinding glare. 
A dry climate will often cure a chronic cough. 
Bayard Taylor witnessed an eruption of Mount 

Etna. 
Crossing a glacier is a dangerous undertaking. 
Foul weather delayed the proposed voyage. 
<< Full many a gem, of purest ray serene. 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear." ^ 
" The unwearied sun, from day to day. 
Doth his Creator's power display." ^ 
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LESSON LXXXIX. 

The thrifty farmer wastes neither time nor money ; 
His industrious wife manages the dairy ; 
Their daughter's husband came by the train ; 
The stage-coach will stop for the passenger. 
The lady greeted her guests with a sunny smile. 
A nephew, his nearest kin, inherited his estate. 
" We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning ; 
By the struggling moonbeam's misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning." ^ 

l-ESSON xc. 

Candles are made of tallow, wax, and paraffine. 
Corn-stalks are cut and ctired for fodder. 
Ducks, chickens, and geese are raised for market. 
The turkey is a native of America. 
The screech-owl hoots in the twilight. 
Numerous flocks of pigeons flew over during the 

day. 
Butterflies and moths dance in the sunbeams. 
The elephant soberly tramped through the town. 
" Birds awake betimes every mom they sing. 
None are tardy then when the woods they ring." ^ 
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LESSON XCI. 

The sick stranger was taken to the hospital. 
The helpless vagrant was sent to the almshouse. 
The poor fellow slipped on the ice and fell. 
The incendiary was traced to his hiding-place. 
A worse villain was convicted and sent to prison. 
The burglar fled, but was pursued and captured. 
The drunkard was found frozen stiff in the snow. 
The robber stored his plunder in a cavern. 
The lazy rogue was fast asleep in the shade. 
The urchin began to yawn before supper ended. 

LESSON XCI I. 

" A soft answer tumeth away wrath.'' *• 

"None but the brave deserve the fair.'' *^ 

Mischief comes of much speaking. 

"The wicked flee when no man pursueth." ^ 

^^Hope springs eternal in the human breast." ^^ 

In the performance of duty be earnest and faithfiiL 

"Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast." ^ 

" He who steals my purse steals trash." ^^ 

^^ Cleanse thou me from all secret sins." ^ 

We sneeze ; the Swedish peasant says, " God bless 

you ! " 
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LESSON 


r xciii. 




Oreat^ masses^ of iron' were found* in 


L the valley/ 


1 immense 


huge 


mighty 


enormous 


grand 


vast 


numerous 


several 


2 mounds 


blocks 


heaps 


piles 


^coal 


copper 


lead 


granite 


marble 


plumbago 


clay 


gsrpsum 


4 seen 


noticed 


observed 


perceived 


discerned 


espied 


descried 


discovered 


^region 


tract 


place 


section 


vicinity 


district 


territory 


county 




LESSOR 


r xciv. 





Mines are deep pits dug into the earth ; 
Miners dig ore mostly by lamp-light ; 
Ore is raised to the surface by steam-power. 
Iron-ore is melted in blast-furnaces. 
The fluid metal runs out at the bottom ; 
It hardens in molds, becoming pig-iron. 
Brittle cast-iron is made by melting pig-iron ; 
Sometimes pig-iron is partly melted in ovens ; 
It is rolled into bars, making tough wrought-iron. 
Iron mixed with a little carbon makes steel. 
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LESSON XCV. 

duarries are worked by blasting with powder. 
In excavating coal^ gas-explosions often occur ; 
Workmen are always in danger of suffocation ; 
Strong timber platforms often hold up the roof. 
Searching for gold is a precarious business ; 
Many valuable lives are lost in the pursuit. 
Cornwall furnished tin before the Christian era. 
Diamonds are found in a kind of sand. 
Brass is an aUoy of copper and zinc. 
Mercury is liquid at ordinary temperatures. 

LESSON XCVI. 

The spout from the eaves empties into the cistern. 

A very narrow lane leads to the sty. 

Timid boys whistle to keep up their courage. 

The folds of a curtain completely hid the painting. 

Ammonia will alleviate the sting of a wasp. 

The debt with interest was paid in cash. 

Ginger-pop is a mild, harmless beverage. 

In war, Indians scalp their enemies ; 

When friendly, they smoke the calumet, or pipe 

of peace. 
Squaws carry pai>ooses strapped to a flat board. 
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LESSON XCVII. 

In the frigid zones, icy barriers stop all research. 
Arctic adventure is full of hardship and suffering. 
The Madeira Islands are subject to famines. 
An eclipse greatly alarms ignorant people. 
A milky cascade poured over the broken ledge. 
Sailing-vessels load and unload at the wharf. 
The incessant pouring rain threatens a deluge. 
The gnat and mosquito present bills to aU alike. 
The shore was strewn with fragments of the cargo. 
A rude cabin was speedily erected and occupied. 

LESSON XCVII I. 

The daughter was devoted to her parents ; 
Her box held needles, thread, and scissors. 
Friendly neighbors mutually borrow and lend. 
The awkward lubber overturned the skiff; 
He plunged splash into the shallow pool. 
The law is designed to encourage good and re- 
strain evil. 
We should obey wise regulations cheerfully. 
When sentence was passed, the culprit trembled ; 
A sheriff executed the mandate of the court. 
Criminals were formerly chained in a dungeon. 
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LESSON XCIX. 

The locomotive is in charge of an engineer. 
" The engine pants along the quivering rails." ^ 
Trains stop at unimportajit stations on signal ; 
A train of freight-cars stood on the side-track ; 
The conductor collects tickets of passengers ; 
Brakemen turn the brake to slacken the train ; 
Firemen attend to the supply of water and fuel. 
Water-tanks must be placed at proper intervals. 
The express will transport and deliver baggage. 
Telegrams are messages sent over telegraph- 
wires. 

LESSON C. 

In the fable, the giant and dwarf traveled together. 

Daniel the prophet interpreted the king's dream. 

The famous picture proved to be a wretched daub. 

We peruse newspapers for information. 

A noisy sport at improper hours is a nuisance. 

Students in grammar must analyze and parse. 

The patient stretched himself upon a lounge ; 

The operation was skillfully performed. 

A dentist will most si>eedily cure the toothache. 

Wherever ague prevails, quinine is the remedy. 
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LESSON CI. 

A private watclimaii guarded the premises ; 
This did not prevent the brick hotel from burning. 
The magnetic needle points steadily to the north. 
The tyrant was finally driven from his tlirone. 
Iiong^fellow wrote ^^ The Psalm of Life." 
Marriage is a contract, entered into for life. 
^^ Be firm I one constant element in luck 
Is genuine old Teutonic pluck ; 
See yon tall shaft I it felt the earthquake's thrill 
Cling to its base, and greets the sunrise still.'' ^ 

LESSON CII. 

" Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty." " 
Calico is for service, lace for ornament. 
^^ Laugh and grow fat/' is an old saying. 
Strive to conquer evil passions. 
A scowl indicates ill-temper. 
" Where ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be wise." ^ 
Round and round the ragged rascal ran. 
Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers. 
" Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers 
flows." ^^ 
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LESSON cm. 

We celebrate independence on the Fourth of July. 
^^ Yankee Doodle" and ^^Hail Coliunbia" are 

national songs. 
We must harvest crops before they freeze. 
Rich pastry is not conducive to good health. 
Pine-forests yield pitch, tar, and turpentine. 
The little girl embroidered the slippers. 
^^ Brief breathing- time ! the Moslem host, 
With added ranks and raging boast, 
Press onward with such strength and heat. 
Their numbers balk their own retreat." ^ 

LESSON CIV. 

" The crampy shackles of the plowboy's walk 

Tie the small muscles when he strives to talk." ^ 

" No rogue e'er felt the halter draw, 

With good opinion of the law." ^ 

" A little nonsense, now and then, 

Is relished by the wisest men." ®^ 

" They saw, through sorrow's lengthening night, 

Naught but the fagot's guilty light ; 

The cloud, they gazed at, was the smoke 

That round their murdered brethren broka" ^ 



PART IT. 

WORDS ALIKE IJf SOUJfD BUT DIFFEREJ{T 

IJf MEAJflJfG. 



LESSON I. 

The clerk adda numbers to find the sum total. 
The cooper shapes hoops with an adze. 

^^ What does ail the child J " asked the nurse* 
Ale is brewed from malt and hops. 

« He turned, but she was gone I 
Naught was there left but the column- stone I 
Hath she sunk in the earth, or melted in air f 
He saw not, he knew not, but nothing was there." ^ 
" Old Ayr^ which ne'er a town suzpasses 
For honest men and bonny lasses." ^ 
The miser's property was soon dissipated by his 
profligate hei/r. 

Abraham built an altar unto the Lord. 
The bleak winds of winter soon alter the whole ap- 
pearance of the landscape. 
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LESSON II. 

^' Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies." ^ 
The shoemaker punches leather with an awl. 

The procession moved down the central aisle. 
Bonaparte died on the Isle of St. Helena. 
rU go a«flshing when my task is done. 

An ant-\niX is a curioiis thing to study. 
Aunt Ellen will not stay away much loliger. 

Dr. Ficcard made the first accent of Mont Blanc. 
The governor gave assent to the proposal. 



l-ESSON III. 

The arc of a circle is any part of its circumference. 
Noah's arh rested upon Ararat. 

'' Eats ! they hit the babies in the cradles, 

And ate the cheeses out of the vats ; 

And licked the soup from the cook's own ladles." * 

Eight times eleven are eighty-eight. 

The carpenter bores holes with an auger. 
Industry and economy augur well for success. 

Never be idle while there is augJvt to do. 
You ought not to sit on the damp ground. 
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LESSON IV. 

Idleness and intemperance are had habits. 
'^ Hope for a season hade the world farewell, 
And Freedom shrieked as Kosciusko fell." ^ 

Four men became hail for the accused. 

A hoile of flannel was stolen from the factory. 

Fishermen dig clams for haiU 
Unless you hate the price, I can not buy. 

Base-^aZZ players should pitch and catch well. 
" And every soul cried out, ' Well done I ' 
As loud as he could hawlP • 



LESSON V. 

A strip of green haize covered the desk-lid. 

A showy span of hays attracted much attention. 

When elected. President John Adams was quite 

hold. 
The boy ha/ioled with all his might when arrested. 

" Wild was the scene, each sword was hare^ 
Back streamed each chieftain's shag^^ hair." '^ 
^' Far as the breeze can hear^ the billows roam ; 
Survey our empire, and behold our home." ^ 

At the festival, the hard read an original poem. 
Please send me a pattern of ha/rred muslin. 
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LESSON VI. • 

Arnold's treason showed that he was hose at heart. 
Our chief 5a^«-singer has a powerful voice. 

Nelson destroyed the French fleet in the Bay of 

Abonkir. 
A Turkish hey holds office under the Sultan. 

" It must he so ! Plato, thou reasonest well." ® 

" There the red robin warbles, the honey-JW hums, 

The timid quail whistles, the sly partridge drums." ^^ 

" There came to the heach a poor exile of Erin, 
The dew on his thin robe hung heavy and chilL" ^^ 
A gnarled heech leans far over the water. 



LESSON VII. 

The heat of the drum aroused the garrison. 
The sugar-^^^^ is lai^ely cultivated in Europe. 

" No matter how harren the past may have heen^ 

'Tis enough for us now that the grass is green." " 

" Next mom the haron climbed the tower 

To view afar the Scottish power." ^^ 

The hin could not contain the whole amount of com. 

The helles and heaux made a g^y appearance. 
" Hear the loud alarum hells ! brazen bells ! " " 
The half-naked savages were armed with hows. 
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LESSON VIII. 

A heau is known for dress rather than sense. 
A double how knot is easily untied. 

Small leer is a harmless beverage. 

The lonely orphans wept over the hier of their father. 

In Beme^ numerous bears are kept at public expense. 
^^ Heaven's fire is around thee to blast and to hum ; 
Setum to thy dwelling, all lonely return." ^* 

Before midnight, the wind hlew a hurricane. 
" In full-orbed glory yonder moon divine 
Soils through the deLvk-hlue depths." ^^ 



LESSON IX. 

The seedling herry is delicious and of large size. 
" I come to hury Caesar, not to praise him 1 " " 

He secured an upper herth in the sleeping-car. 
Washington's hirthrdaj is February twenty-second. 

" Better fifty years in Europe than a cycle of Cathay." ^® 
The hettor accepted the bet and readily won. 

A slave-vessel sailed into the Bight of Benin. 
" Dogs delight to bark and Jife." ^* 

The wild-i^a/* has formidable tusks for fighting. 
A bit and a fidmlet will hore holes in wood. 
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LESSON X. 

''Bold in speech and bold in action be forever.'* ^ 
" At last the whole world was howled in at the grate, 
With the soul of a beggar to serve for a weight." ^^ 

The holder of the rascals took the lead. 

A natural roiinded mass of rock is a howlder. 

" The thunders growl dlBtant and faint gleam the fires, 
As, home on the whirlwind, the phantom retires. " ^ 
'' But the dread of something after death — 
The undiscovered country from whose houm 
No traveler returns— puzzles the will." ^ 



LESSON XI. 

A hoards dropped from the staging, smashed the 

window. 
Artesian wells are frequently hored to a great depth. 

One hough on the old tree is alive and vigorous. 
The speaker made a graceful how to the audience. 

" There wandered a noble Moslem hoy 

Through the scene of beauty in breathless joy." ^ 

The hu(yy^ securely fastened, floats on the tide. 

" He stayed not for hrahe^ he stopped not for stone, 
He swam the Esk Kiver where ford there was none." ^ 
'* Breaks break, break, on thy cold gray stones, O Sea 1 " ^* 
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LESSON XII. 

" Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green hraea I '' 2' 
The cook will braise meat until brown and tender. 
The donkey ira^s and scares the new-comers. 
The tinker will braze the broken brass utensils. 

The garment was bound with olive-colored braid. 
As we approached the hut, our donkey brayed loudly. 

The flock escaped through a breach in the inclosure. 
The explosion badly shattered the breech of the gun. 

She rubs, and scrubs, and bakes, and brews. 
By an accident, his spine received a bruise. 



LESSON XIII. 

" With fine wheaten bread was the leper fed, 
'Twas red wine he drank with his thirsty soul." ^® 
The governess appeared well-bred and polite. 

^^ The prelate was to speech addressed, 

Each head sunk reverent on each breastP '^ 

The belated seamen took refuge in the harbor of Brest. 

Ancient Britain included England and Wales. 
The modem Briton is courageous and enterprising. 

We must broach the subject of a vacation soon. 
A modest jet brooch was the only ornament visible. 
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LESSON XIV. 

The heifer was turned out to hrowse in the thicket. 
His hrowa lowered, expressing great anger. 

A horough is osaally smaller than a city. 

A xdhhit^rrow has loDg passages and man j openings. 

" But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow." ^ 
The prostrate Sequoia is forty feet across the bvM. 

" Then listen, fair lady, and you, pretty maiden, 
And huj/ oisi wandering Bavarian a broom." ^^ 
The circus made a fine display as it went by. 



LESSON XV. 

The infirm old man totters along with his cane. 
Then Cain rose up against Abel and slew him. 

We need a new calendar or almanac yearly. 
A calender puts the gloss upon writing-paper. 

'' The cannon are pointed and ready to roar, 

And crush the walls they have crumbled before." ^^ 

A canon is a law regulating church polity. 

A revenue officer seized the cask of smuggled liquor. 
" When doffed his casqice, he felt free air, 
Around 'gan Marmion wildly stare." ^ 
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LESSON XVI. 

A candid mind is not apt to be biased in judgment. 
From long keeping, sweetmeats become candied. 

The surveyors had a new caivoas tent for shelter. 
In a recent amvasa^ illegal votes were detected. 

The United States capital was located in 1800. 
The first Capitol was burned by the British in 1814. 

The rope was cast off, setting the craft adrift. 

The Brahmans of India constitute the priestly caste. 

The plated caster contained seven cruets. 
The name castor is applied to the beaver hat. 

LESSON XVII. 

" King out a slowly dying cavse^ 

And ancient forms of party strife I " ^ 

The crow caws as he lazily flaps by. 

Bonaparte consented to cede Louisiana to the United 

States. 
Grass and clover seed are sowed broadcast. 

We will ceil the library with beams and panels. 

The Arctic seal is an amphibious animal. 

The motto on the seal of New York is " Excelsior." 

The wood ceiUng was browned by smoke. and age. 
After sedlMig the documents, the attorneys ad^ 
joumed. 
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LESSON XVIII. 

A ceUar Bhould be well lighted and ventilated. 
An upright 9elleT will not conceal defects in goods. 

" Millions for defense, not one cmt for tribute ! '' ^ 
The detected culprits were sent away in disgrace. 
" You may break, you may ruin, the vase if you will, 
But the Bcent of the roses will hang round it still." ^ 

Nearly all cereal productions are of the temperate 

zone. 
Serial publications are constantly on the increase. 

The cession of Florida by Spain was concluded in 1819. 
The regular session of Congress begins in December. 

LESSON XIX. 

" The moss his bed, the cave his humble cell; 
The fruits his food, his drink the crjrstal well." ^ 
Like Esau, fools sell birthrights for pottage. 

" He hears his daughter's voice, 
Singing in the village choir, ^^ ^ 
A quire of paper contains twenty-four sheets. 

The justice will cite the witness to appear. 

"Now, in darkness and billows, he sweeps from my 

sight; 
Eise, rise ! ye wild tempests, and cover his flight." ^ 
The site of Jerusalem is admirable for defense. 
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LESSON XX. 

Firm opposition aroused the general's chder. 
The orator's odliar hnng limp over his cravat. 

A cluyrd struck on the piano commanded silence. 
The clothes-line was a hemp or linen cord. 

liingering diseases are chronical and often incurable. 
One composition was a chronicle of school events. 

Study each clause of the preamble and constitution. 
The sepoy was snatched from the claws of a tiger. 

John the Baptist was clad in coarse raiment. 

The river's cowrse was marked by rapids and cataracts. 



LESSON XXI. 

^' ]^o pathway meets the wanderer's ken. 

Unless he climb with footing nice 

A far-projecting precipice." ^ 

'^ Enow ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 

Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime f " ^^ 

Cannel and bituminous coal bom with a blaze. 
Cole^lBLvr is cabbage chopi>ed or shaved. 

'^ His coal^ it was shockingly worn, 
And the rust had invested his vest. " ^ 
The dove cooes to his mate in the cote, 

4 
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LESSON XXII. 

Jute has a coa^Ber fiber than cotton or flax, 
Bapid as the wind, the fleet courser bounds along. 

The full complemewt of men enlisted on the spot. 
Deserved praise is a desirable form of o&mpliment 

In diying apples, the core is removed. 

General Sedgwick commanded the Sixth Army 

Corp8. 

The Indian agent summoned the chiefs in cotrncU. 
On legal affairs for counsel, we consult a lawyer. 

'' His cousins are reckoned by the dozens." ^ 

The jockey regularly cozens his customers in trade. 

LESSON XXIII. 

^^ She heard not the creak of the opening door, 
But she saw the shadow that crept on the floor.'' ** 
^^ Whatever of life that has ebbed away^ 
Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer 
Into every bare inlet, and creeic, and bay." ^ 

The whale-ship has gone on a cruise to the Paciflc. 
The crews of the wrecked ships reached land safely. 

Domestic jelly is made of the garden currant. 
"Forget Europe wholly; your veins throb with 

blood 
To which the dull current of hers is but mud." *• 
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LESSON XXIV. 

'^ Each canon and deacon, who heard the Da/ns speak, 
To be safely at home would have fasted a week." *^ 
He did not deign to notice the studied insult. 

^'Henceforth to the sanset unchecked on its way 
Shall liberty follow the march of the day.^^ ^ 
Conunodore Decatur dealt with the Dey of Algiers. 

" How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood, 
When fond recollection presents them to view 1 " ^ 
^^ Oft on the trampling band, from crown 
Of some tall elifi, the deer looked down." ^ 



LESSON XXV. 

" Tip our long river- valley for days have not ceased, 
The wail and the shriek of the bitter northeast." ^^ 
The released prisoner walked unsteadily as in a 

daze. 

" A foot more light, a step more true. 
Ne'er from the heath-flower dashed the dew.^^ ^ 
'^ And if the means be just, the conduct true, 
Applause in spite of trivial faults is due.^^ ^ 

'^ He woke, to die^ midst flame and smoke, 
And shout, and groan, and saber-stroke ! " ^ 
Indigo-e2^6 makes the most permanent blue. 
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LESSON XXVI. 

^^ He BpringB from his hammock, he flies to the deck, 
Amazement confronts him with images dire.'^^ ^ 
The dyer will restore color to Ibded fabrics. 

^^ Far from the tumult fled the roe ; 

Close in his covert cowered the doe.^^ ^ 

'^ In the wide gulf, themselves like Curtius throw, 

And try the virtues of cohesive dcmghP ^'^ 

<* Has the gentleman done t has he completely done t " 
^' 'Tis mom, bnt scarce 3'on lurid snn 
Can pierce the war-cloud's rolling d/wn.^^ ** 



LESSON XXVI I. 

^^ Crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 

That thrift may follow fawning. Dost thou hear \ " ^ 

'^ Dust thon art, to dnst retumest, 

Was not spoken of the soul." ^ 

^' These shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
But drinking largely sobers us again." *^ 
Two forged drafts were detected at the bank. 

<' There the hero, silent Ijring, 

Scorns to yield a groan in dying?^ ^ 

The art of dyeing has reached great perfection. 
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LESSON XXVIII. 

^^ Bubbles we earn with a whole booI's tasking.'' ^ 

'^ His corse may boast its v/m and narrow cave, 

And they who loathed his life may gild his grave." ^ 

The distressed ewe bleats for her lost lamb. 

A venerable yew stood near the entrance of the tomb. 

^' I charge you disturb not my slumbering fair." ^ 

" A nice little boy held a golden ewerP •• 
<'6y the scale of a hemisphere shape your de- 
signs." ^ 

" To the flash of the lightning his eye casts a gleam." ^ 
" Ye crags and peaks, /am with you once again." ® 



LESSON XXIX. 

This famous Gothic fane is now a shapeless rain. 
" Stay, stay, with us rest, thou art weary and worn, 
And fwm was the war-broken soldier to stay." '^^ 
The hjrpocrite wAX feign an emotion he does not feel. 

^' The light wings of Zephyr oppressed with perfume, 
Wax faint o'er the gardens of Ghill in their bloom. " '" 
The feint masked the real point of attack. 

" At all the State fairs he held Sifair station, 
Saised horses and cows, and his own reputation." ^^ 
The fare provided for the boarders was excellent. 
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LESSON XXX. 

Id faro noviceB bet and gamblers win. 
Pharaoh raised Josepli to high position and power. 

^^ Heaven from all creatures hides the book of Fate^^ ^ 
Peace was celebrated by a brilliant fhte. 

To perform a juggler's feat requires great dexter- 
ity. 

" Three pairs of boots, one pah* oifeet demands." ^* 

^' They shout to find him grim and lonely there." '^^ 
The rowdies vf^r^fi/ned for their lawless behavior. 

The Fawn was a playful, harmless sylvan deity. 
A servile man will fawn to gain favors. 



LESSON XXXI. 

Twilight prevailed in the dense forests of fir. 

The /t^r-trade of the Northwest decreases each year. 

" I lost my focus, dropi>ed my book ; the bug, who was 

a j^foa, 
At once exploded and commenced experiments on 

me." ^« 
" The wicked fi^e when no man pursueth." " 

^' I fi>ew to the pleasant fields traversed so oft, 

In life's morning march when my bosom was young." ^® 

The swallows have choked the chimney-^t^. 
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LESSON XXXII. 

Navigators are baJBed by the floe of Arctic seas. 
^' I chatter, chatter as I flew. 
To join the brimming river." ^' 

The miller's clothes were whitened with flov^. 
" Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air." ^ 

The /(W'^paws of the lion have frightftil claws. 
" jR>wr-and-twenty blackbirds baked in a pie." ®* 

When Burgoyne approached, Fort Edward was 

abandoned. 
Diplomacy was decidedly Franklin's forte. 



LESSON XXXIII. 

" Bring forth the horse 1 the horse was brought." ®* 
IT. S. Presidents are inaugurated March fourth. 

^^ Then talked of the hajring, and wondered whether 
The cloud in the west would bring foul weather." ^ 
The bantam is a small, short-legged fowl. 

Slang 18 foul speech, but profSemity is fouler. 
The fowler lies in ambush for expected game. 

" Blow, blow, ye winds, with heavier gust, 

And freeze, thou bitter, biting frost I " ®* 

The style was pure Greek from pedestal ix^frie&e. 
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LESSON XXXIV. 



engaged 



Thsi phrase is a grammatical part of the sentence. 

The hardy voyagers were clad fhroughout iufv/ra. 
'' Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way 
With blossomed furze nnprofitably gay ! " ® 

Among knights, a glove was a gage of battle. 
^^ Lands, he could measure, terms and tides pre- 
sage. 
And e^en the story ran that he could gauge! " ^ 

The mx\rg(dl is a woody excrescence upon the oak. 
JtQins Caesar invaded and conquered Gand. 



LESSON XXXV. 

The messenger came up the avenue at a rapid gait. 
" 'Tis thine, O GlenuUen ! whose bride shaU await, 
like a love-lighted watch-fire, all night at the goite.'^'^ ^ 

'^ But true expression, like the nnclianging sun, 
Clears and improves whatever it shines upon ; 
Tt gUd8 all objects, but it alters none." ^ 
TrsLde-guUds were formed for mutual protection. 

^' You might see the coffins in sable state, 
By a pale light through a gloomy grateP ^ 
" Great wit to madness oft is near allied." ^ 



-H 
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LESSON XXXVI. 

The theatre glittered with giU and tinseL 

«< Od kingdoms built in blood and guilt 

The worshipers of vulgar triumph dwelL" '^ 

Serviceable drinking-cnpe are made of goy/rd-tiiBYiB. 
" Tour ox has been gored by an unruly bull of mine." •* 

Kutmegs are reduced to powder npon a grater. 
The bishop was great in knowledge, bnt greater in 
goodness. 

A combination of potash and grease makes soap. 

^* Bozzaris I with the storied brave, 

Chreece nurtured in her glory's time, rest thee ! " ^ 



LESSON XXXVII. 

Ghrwya are made by mlTring black and white. 
Yast herds of bufESalo graze npon the prairies. 

^^ Meanwhile, the poor Neddy, in torture and fear, 
Lay under his panniers, scarce able to grocmP ^ 
The minister has steadily grovm in pablic esteem. 

" The long-remembered beggar was his guests ^^ 
'^ Do yon think that Katy guessed 
Half the wisdom she expressed ? " •* 

Onr grocer keeps prunes, dates, and figs. 

The drunken wretch became grosser every day. 
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LESSON XXXVIII. 

A hale old age comes from sobriety in living. 
" Hail to the chief who in triumplL advances ; 
Honored and blest be the evergreen pine ! " ^ 

'^ Up rose the Wildgrave's bristling hai/r, 
And horror chilled each nerve and bone.'' ^® 
" The Jiare set off with incredible speed.'' ^ 

^^ Fierce he broke forth : ' And darest thon then 

To beard the lion in his den, 

The Douglas in his haU ! ' " ^«> 

'' Haul in the line ! " shouted the boatswain. 



LESSON XXXIX. 

" As the hart panteth after water-brooks, 
So panteth my sonl after thee ! " ^®* 
" Fitz-James was brave ; though to his Tieart 
The life-blood thrilled with sudden start." ^^ 

^^ Maud Muller, on a summer day, 

Raked the meadow sweet with Aay." ^^ 

" The tractable mare would stop with a say, 

And again would go on when the parson said hey / " ^^ 

" Earth has no sorrow that heaven can not heaV^ ^^ 
Achilles, the Grecian hero, was vulnerable in his 
heel only. 
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LESSON XL. 

<^ Hear the mellow wedding-bells, golden beUs." ^^ 
^' Spread out earth's holiest record here^ 
Of days and deeds to virtue dear." ^^ 

'^ Heard ye those load-contaiidlTig waves, 
That shook Cecropia's pillared state ? " ^^ 
" And through the herd in ruthless scorn, 
He cheers his furious hounds to go." ^^ 

^^Whom ye ignorantly worship, Him declare I 

unto you." ^^^ 
'^ Thy father was wise, and his treasure hath given, 
That the priests of a chantry might hymn him to 

heaven." ^^^ 



LESSON XLI. 

^^ There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Sough hew them how we will." ^^* 

" He looked on the face and beheld the hue^ 

So deeply changed from what he knew.'' "* 

Hugh Miller wrote ^^ The Testimony of the Bocks." 

" I steal an hour from study and care, 
And hie me away to the woodland scene, 
Where wanders the stream with waters green." ^^* 
'^ The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stem and rock-bound coast." ^^ 
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LESSON XLII. 

'^ He, glad to hide his telL-tale cheek, 
Hied back that glove of mail to seek." ^^* 

'^Whenever is spoken a noble fhought, 

Our hearts in glad surprise to higher levels rise." "^ 

" The laborer is worthy of his hire.^^ ^^^ 

The profligate heir soon spent the miser's hoard. 
The barbarous horde of Tamerlane overran Asia. 

" Look in his face to meet thy neighbor's soul, 

Not on his garments to detect a Aofo." ^^' 

" All are but parts of one stupendous whdeP ^ 



LESSON XLIII. 

^^ Ho ! Philip, send for charity 

Thy Mexican pistoles, 

That Antwerp's monks may sing a mass 

For thy poor spearmen's souls ! " ^^^ 

The blade of his hoe was of burnished steel. 

^' The abbot on the threshold stood, 

And in his hands the holy rood." ^*^ 

" You forget the man wholly ^^ jou are thankfdl to meet 

A preacher who smacks of the field and the street." ^^ 

The farmer plants, and drills, and mows, and hoes. 
The old Quaker lady sat placidly knitting hose. 
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I.ESSON XLIV. 

The barrel and tub each need a new hoop. 
<< Murdock, move fast bnt silently ; 
Whistle or whoop^ and thon shalt die I " ^ 

^' That howr^ o'er night's blaek arch the key-atone, 
That dreary honr he mounts his beast in." ^ 
'^ Against our fallen and traitor lives 
The great winds utter prophecies." ^ 

^^ In May, when sea-winds pierced onr solitudes, 
I fonnd the fresh Bhodora in the woods." ^^ 
^^ Shall I not take mine ease at mine inn f^^^ 



LESSON XLV. 

The grand jury neglected to indict the forger. 
^^ Joe hastened home a challenge to indite.^^ ^^ 

The dainty boy feasted on crackers and jam. 

A defective jamb rendered the fire-place insecure. 

Lady Jams Grey was executed for treason. 
Congressman Williams wore a snit of blue jean. 

Lafayette presented the hey of the Bastile to Wash- 
ington. 
The quay in the harbor is to accommodate ships. 

Haixrks kiJZ and devour small birds and chickens. 
The brick-makers are preparing the Jciln, for firing. 
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LESSON XLVI. 

" Who would be a traitor Jcna/oe f 

Who would fill a coward's grave t '' ^*® 

A portal opened into the abbey's spacious ncme. 

Bakers Jcnead dough before baking it. 
" A friend in need is a friend indeed ! " '^ 
After the race the horse became stiS-hneed. 

'^ I knewj by the smoke that so gracefully curled 
Above the green leaves, that a cottage was near." ^^ 
'^ And still the new transcends the old, 
In signs and tokens manifold." ^^ 



LESSON XLVI I. 

'^ The bride kissed the goblet, the knight took it np. 
He quaffed oflE the wine, and he threw down the cup." ^®* 
" Our bugles sang truce, for the night-cioTid had low- 
ered. 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky.^' ^^ 

We can cut a knot which we can not untie. 

"We carved not a line, we raised not a stone." ^^* 

Dr. JVott invented the stove to bum anthracite coal. 

" Who knows whither the clouds have fled ? 

In the unscarred heavens they leave no wake." ^^ 

^^ Betwixt eyes and n^se a strangiB contest arose." ^ 
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LESSON XLVIII. 

'^ We huyu) false glor/s spendthrift race, 
Fawnixig nations for feathers and laoe.'' ^ 
<^ JH'o useless coffin inclosed his breast, 
Nor in sheet nor in sliroad we wound him." *^ 

The Bengal trader brought home ^laooi rupees. 

" We lack but open eye and ear 

To find the Orient's marvels here." ^^^ 

The impetuous soldier lacka discretion, not conraga 
<< Bucks with pockets empty as their pate, 
Lax in their gaiters, laser in their gait." ^^ 



LESSON XLIX. 

The astonished matron ejaculated, ^^Ola/^ 
The majesty of the law mnst be vindicated. 

Stevedores are employed to lade the ship proi)erly« 

" Slowly and sadly we laid him down 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory." ^^ 

It is a long lane that has no taming. 

*^ Our faith, which in coldness and darkness has lain^ 

Eevives with the warmth and brightness again." ^^ 

A thirsty dog eagerly laps the water. 

In the lapse of time the solid earth changes. 
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LESSON U 

" There, oft as mild evening steals over the lea^ 

The sweet-scented birk shades my Mary and me." ^^ 

Circular coral reefs have openings on the ^^e-side. 

" There was never a leaf on bush or tree ; 

The bare boughs rattled shudderix^ly." ^^ 

"But if you mouth it, as many players do, 

I would as lief the town crier spoke my lines." ^^'^ 

" With that lean head, stalk that protruding chin. 
Wear standing collars were they made of tin ! " ^^ 
The builder has a lim upon the structure he erects. 



LESSON LI. 

" He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way." ^^ 
" Six feet of your chancel is all they will need, 
A buckler of stone and a corselet of fearf." ^^ 



" The sulphurous rifts of passion and woe 
Zie deep 'neath a silence pure and smooth." ^*^ 
IJi/e drained from ashes makes potash. 

'^ His chain of gold the king unstrung. 

The links o'er Malcolm's neck he flung." ^^ 

The lynx prowls about nights in search of prey. 
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LESSON LI I. 

The ship sprang a leak in mid-ocean. 

The leek has the odor and flavor of the onion. 

'^Zo / anointed by Heaven with the vialB of wrath, 
Behold ! where he flies on his desokte path ! " ^^ 
<< The kingfisher watches, while o'er him his foe, 
The fierce hawk, sails circling each moment more 
law:' ^ 

^' 'Tis the snnset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before." ^^ 
'^ In the lowest deep, a lower deep, 
Still threatening to devour one, opens wide." ^^ 



LESSON LIII. 

To lessen waste is to increase wealth. 

The professor assigned a long lesson to his class. 

The government readily effected a loan at a low rate. 
" 'Tis lone on the waters ; when eve's moumf nl bell 
Sounds forth on the breezes a note of fareixrell." ^^ 

" One burnished sheet of living gold, 

Zoch Katrine lay beneath him rolled." ** 

" A B^pring-lock, that lay in ambush there, 

Fastened her down forever. " ^^ 

The philosophy of Zooke is founded on experience. 
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LESSON LIV. 

^^ Princes and lords may flourish or may fSetde, 
A breath can make them as a breath hath made!'* ^^ 
'^ A cliieftain's daughter seemed the mmd^ 
Her golden brooch such birth betrayed. " ^•^ 

'^ The golden wheat-flelds glimmered in the snn, 
And the tall maize its yellow tassels spun. " ^^ 
^^ Expatiate free o'er aU this scene of man^ 
A mighty maze^ but not without a plan/' ^® 

A courteous mcmner secures kindly regard. 
The lord of the mcmor ha$ many servants. 



LESSON LV. 

^^ Sir Launfel flashed forth in his unscarred maU^ 
To seek in aU lands for the holy grail." ^" 
The male bird has the most g^x^^us plumage* 

" We waited — how long — but we waited in vain, 

And we looked over land, and we looked over maviiP ^^ 

^^ He grasped the 7na/ae with both his hands. 

And eke with all his mio:ht." ^®* 

Mount Desert Island is on the coast of Maine, 

The wide mantel was loaded with ornaments. 
A heavy silk manUe was wrapped about her. 
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LESSON LVI. 

" Oft has it been my lot to mark 

A proud, conceited, talking epark." ^^ 

Letters of marque are issued in war-timee. 

^^ The king has come to marshal ns, 
All in his armor dressed." ^^ 
'^ He lay like a warrior, takiiig his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him." ^^ 

" I was an hungered, and ye gave me no meat^ ^^ 

" When shall we three meet again ? " ^"^ 

The measure we mete is measured to us again. 



LESSON LVI I. 

^^ Me miserable ! which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath and infinite desi)air P^' ^^ 
Mi is a syllable in musical notation. 

^^ There is never a blade or a leaf too mean 

To be some happy creature's palace." ^'^ 

'' His martial step, his stately mien^ 

His hunting suit of Lincoln green, 

His eagle glance, remembrance claims." ^^^ 

Congress voted a gold medal to Commodore Ferry. 
Meddle not with business that concerns you not. 
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LESSON LVIII. 

A foot-path led across the grassy mead. 
A gallant act receives a meed of praise. 
Darius the Mede invaded Egsrpt. 
General Meade commanded at Qettysbui^. 

Iron is cast by pouring the liquid metal into molds. 
The skirmish tried the mettle of the horses. 

The cat m^ws to receive food and caresses. 
" I come to muse in this quiet place.'' ^"^^ 

Infants m£wl when disturbed or uneasy. 
The mvle has great powers of endurance.^ 



LESSON LIX. 

^^With the speed of the wind-gust, the glancing of 

light, 
The gray forest eagle swoops down in his mightP ^^* 
The poor widow gave her mite for charity. 

A mmer works in dreary chambers under-ground. 
A minor does not have the full privileges of a citizen. 

A draw-bridge spanned the castle-77u>^. 

Most people can see the mote in their neighbor's eye. 

" Was it the wind through some hollow stone 

Sent that soft and tender moan \ " ^'^'^ 

We are refireshed with the odor of new-mown hay. 
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LESSON LX. 

^^ All seemed as peacefiil and as still 
As the mist slumberixig on the hill." '^'^ 
" Oh ! yes, 'twould be joy beyond measure 
To know that they missed me at home." ^^ 

No mode of instruction can diBpense with study. 
The farmer mowed his fields with the new machine. 

^'The subsequent proceedings interested him no 

m/oreP ^^ 
The \Avn\rm4yweT shaves the grass evenly. 

Collins 's '^ Ode on the Passions" is a classic poem. 
The bankrupt owed more than he could pay. 

LESSON LXI. 

^^ Let your communication be yea^ yea^ and nay^ nay."^^^ 
^^ Hark to the trump and the drum, 
And the ndgh of the steed, and the multitude's 
hum!'' 182 

" He sings to the wide world, and she tocher nest ; 
In the nice ear of Nature, which song is the best ? " i®* 
The ^^n^'^^-rock is closely allied to granite. 

'^ The maid, alarmed, with hasty oar^ 

Pushed the light shallop from the shore." ^^ 

" My little ones kissed me a thousand times (fer^'^ ^^ 

The vein of ore yielded a large amount of platinum. 
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LESSON LXII. 

" Oh^ sweet were the days of our juvenile tricks I *' ^^ 
To Heaven we all bleBSings owe. 

" ' The game is done ! I've won, I've won ! ' 
Quoth she, and whistles thrice I " ^^ 
^^ It did depend on ovie indeed, 
Behold him— Arnold Winkolried I " "^ 

'^ Jack and Gill went up the hill, 

To fetch ajpai? of water." i» 

'^ And cheeks all pcHe^ that but an hour ago 

Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness." ^^ 



LESSON LXII I. 

The tongue, teeth, and palate are organs of articula- 
tion. 
" While reposing that night on my pallet of straw." ^®^ 

^^ A thick pall of darkness is spread through the air. 
And on bounds the blast with a howl from its lair." ^^ 
" Listen, my children, and you shall hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Bevere." ^^ 

'^ The house-dog, stretched beneath the chain. 

Groans in his sleep, as if in pain.^^ ^^ 

'' One by one great drops are falling, 

Down the pane they are crookedly crawling." ^ 
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LESSON LXIV. 

Blacksmiths pare horses' hoofs before shoeins^. 
The dwarf pea/r is grafted on the quince-stock. 
^' Who dares this pair of boots displace, 
Must meet Bombastes face to face ! " ^^ 

'^ A moment there was awfiil pause. 

When Berkley cried, * Cease, traitor, cease ! ' " i»^ 

While eating, squirrels hold food in iJieir paws. 

" From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 

Leaps the live thunder." ^^ 

A causeless pique may occasion much unhappiuess. 



LESSON LXV. 

^^ Gtontlemen may cry ^^ooe, peace, but there is no 

peace." ^^ 
The inlBfllng piece of satin was found. 

" And the deep thunder, peal on peal afar, 
Boused up the citizen e'er the morning star." *^ 
^^ The outer forms the inner man reveal ; 
We guess the pulp before we cut the ped?'* ^ 

The tones of a piano are modified by the pedal. 
It is proper to peddle goods, not gossip. 

A peer of the realm is a member of the nobility. 
The yachts were moored inside the pier. 
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LESSON LXVI. 

" His looks adorned the venerable plaeer *w 
The plmcey like the flounder, is a flat-&h. 

" The battle is over on Betlisaida's pLainP *^ 
" The pUmeAx^^ speckled arms o'ershoot 
The swifter current that mines its root/' *^ 

The seamstress was directed to plait the ruffle. 
An old china dining-^^a^ is considered a treasure. 

^^ The man in the south burned his mouth, 

Eating cold j?Zt^77^-porridge." ** 

Vertical walls must be built to a plv/mb-XvoB. 



LESSON LXVI I. 

The plem of both lawyers were able and convincing. 
The new volume seems to jplease the critics. 

The liberty-^2^ commemorates our independence. 
At every election the poU is carefully kept. 

Scholars pore over old manuscripts and inscriptions. 
" Pour out the rich juices, still bright with the sun, 
Till o'er the brimmed crystal the rubies shall 
run."»>« 

" And fools who came to scoff remained to pray.^^ ^ 
^^ni fares the land, to hastening ills 9. prey j 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay." ^ 
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LESSON LXVIII. 

The threatening storm drove the schooner into port. 
The Turkish government is the Sublime Porte. 

*^ Prcdse God, from whom all blessings flow." *^ 
The mourner prays for divine comfort. 

" Pride, where wit fails, steps in to our defense. 
And fills up all the mighty void of sense." ^® 
The safe wsL&jf^ned open with a jimmy. 

The inquisitive man pries into his neighbor's secrets. 
" They talk of principles, but notions prize. 
And all, to one loved folly, sacrifice." ^^^ 



LESSON LXIX. 

The principal oi the academy resigned his situation. 
Discussion is profitless where no principle is in- 
volved. 

No true profit can result from dishonesty. 

A prophet seldom secures reputation at home. 

Four qnaHs make one gallon. 
Quartz is silex crystallized. 

'' Far other aims his heart had learned to prize, 
More skilled to raise the wretched than to rise." ^ 
Bays of light are refiected and refracted. 
A brigade was detailed to raze the fort to the ground. 
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LESSON LXX. 

^' To the dry grass and drier grain 

How -virelcoine is the ram ! " *^* 

" Come and reign over us, Ancient of Days 1 " *^* 

'^ The steeds are all saddled, and snort to the remy ^^^ 

People should rap before entering private apartments. 
Wrap yourselves warmly for winter excursions. 

The constable rapped loudly, but obtained no re- 
sponse. 
The Madonna's expression is that of rapt devotion. 
^^ With his poncho vyrapped gloomily round him, 
He mounted the dizzjring road." ^^® 

LESSON LXXI. 

" Have you rea^ it — the marvelous story 
Of Sandalphon, the Angel of Glory P " ^^ 
<< Housing and saddle bloody red^ 
Lord Marmion's steed rushed by." ^^ 

" Come, read to me some poem, 

Some simple and heart-felt lay I " **• 

" The reed^ in storms, may bow and quiver, 

Then rise again — ^the tree must shiver ! " ^^ 

The native huts reek with smoke and foulness. 
The emi)eror sought to wreak vengeance on his 
enemies. 
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LESSON LXXII. 

" But little he^l reck^ if they let him sleep on, 

In a grave where a Briton has laid him." ^ 

'' Wild winds and mad waves drive the vessel a wreck ; 

The masts % in splinters, the shrouds are on 
lire I " 222 

" Ours the wild life in tumult still to range 
From toil to rest^ and joy in every change/' ^ 
" They from each other's mde hands wrest 
The silver vessels saints had blest." ^ 

The Ganges lowlands are devoted to W(?^-culture. 
The rise of the waters was unexpected and violent. 



LESSON LXXII I. 

" Rmg ont, ring ont, my mournful rhymes, 
And ring the fuller minstrel in." ^ 
" Wring the black drop from thy heart, 
And to-morrow unites ns, no more to part." ^* 

An established church rite becomes consecrated* 

" I am monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute." ^ 

" Abou spake more low, and said, ' I pray thee, then, 

Write me as one who loves his fellow-men.' " ^ss 

The wheehorigkt repaired the broken chaise. 
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LESSON LXXIV. 

" Across the road the barns display 

Their lines of stalls, their mows of hay." ^^ 

^'And, save his good broadsword, he weapon had 

none, 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone." *^ 
Boger Williams was the father of Rhode Island. 
" He said, ' Good-night,' and with muffled oar 
Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore." ^^ 

^^ Mid pleasures and palaces, though we may roam^ 
Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home." ^^ 
" O, you hard hearts, you cruel men of Borne ! " *® 

LESSON LXXV. 

The colonel's favorite roan was shot in the conflict. 
The river Rhdne drains the western Alps. 

'^ It was smoke, and roar, and powder-stench, 
And hopeless waiting for death ! " ^ 
The rower faces the stem of the boat. 

^^ Chasing the wild deer and following the roe^ 
My heart's in the Highlands wherever I go." ^ 
'^Itow^ brothers, row, the stream runs fast. 
The rapids are near, and the daylight is past." *^ 

" The love of money is the root of all evil." ^^ 
The mountain route is impassable in winter. 
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LESSON LXXVI. 

" 'Tis the last rose of summer, left blooming alone/' *® 
Fish-ro^ are regarded as a great delicacy. 
Mows of green trees shaded the highway. 

Leamiiig by rote is a misuse of study. 
" The angel wrote and vanished." ^ 

^' And when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse, rotigh verse should like the torrent 
roar." ^ 

Queen Elizabeth's costume included a large ruf. 

The bells rung, spreading the glad tidings of victory. 
The water was wrung from the dripping clothing. 



LESSON LXXVI I. 

England rued her policy toward America. 

" Each in his narrow cell, forever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep." ^^ 

An abundant rye-cTojp has just been harvested. 
With a u)ry face, the patient took the nauseous mess. 

*' Thou, too, sail on, O ship of state I 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great ! " ^ 
By the sale of Alaska, Bussia withdrew from 
America. 

ISTo sane man would act so outrageously. 
Paris is situated on the river Sei7ie. 
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LESSON LXXVIII. 

" * But each wDl mourn his own,' she saith; 
' And sweeter woman ne'er drew breath 
Than my son's wife Elizabeth.' " ^ 
Colonel Seth Warner fought at the battle of Benning- 
ton. 

^^ Long years had elapsed since I gazed on the scene; 
Which my fancy still robed in its freshness of green I " '*** 
" The flush of life may well be seen^ 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys." *^ 
No fisherman's seine was allowed in the river. 

The sewing-machine secmi is strong and elastic. 
" The very leaves seem to sing on the trees." ^^ 

LESSON LXXIX. 

Boatmen scull with a single oar. 

" ' 'Tis some poor fellow's shuU^ said he, 

' Who fell in the great victory.' " '^'^ 

" * Farewell, farewell to thee, Araby 's daughter I ' 
Thus warbled a Peri beneath the dark «ea." ^ 
^< I see the dag^r crest of Mar ; 
I see the Moray's silver star." ^ 

^' The skies they were ashen and sober, 

The leaves they were crisped and sei*eP *^ 

^^ Go preach to the coward, thon death-telling seer ! " ^ 
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LESSON LXXX. 

The pirate was captured on tbe high seas. 
^^ He sees the white thread of the pathway 
Wind round on the terrible wall." •** 
'^ But pleasures are like poppies spread : 

You seize the flower, its bloom is shed," *** 

** Over the buttons I go to sleep, 

And sew them on in my dreams." ^^ 

^^80 daring in love and so daiintlees in war, 

There never was knight like the young liOchinvar.'' "'^ 

" A sower went out to sow his seed." "^ 

LESSON LXXXI. 

The Bussian sevf was practically a slave. 

A heavy oceaxx-siM^f breaks upon unsheltered coasts. 

Serge is a soft, twilled fabric of silk or wool. 
The unceasing surge of waves wears away rocks. 

Graziers shear the fleece from sheep in summer. 
The catastrophe happened through sheer careless* 
ness. 

^^ A wicked and perverse generation seeketh for a 

sign.'' 2W 
The sine is a line used in measuring triangles. 

" As Caesar was ambitious, I slew him." ** 
The ioe caused the wagon to shie and overtunL 
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LESSON LXXXII. 

'^ I stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs^ 

A prison and a palace on each hand." ** 

A shark of monstrous dze followed the cutter. 

" Then to side with Truth is noble, 
When we share her wretched crust.'* *^ 
" He dghed as he tugged at the oar." *^ 

" * O wretch I ' said they, * the bird to alay^ 
That made the wind to bldw/" ^ 
"Jingle, jingle, clear the way, 
'Tis the meny, merry sleigh ! " 268 



LESSON LXXXIII. 

While seeking help, Columbus endured many a sUgfvL 
Sleight-ot-hsLud tricks excite wonder and amazement. 

The wild sloe is a nearly worthless fruit. 
" Confidence is a plant of slow growth." *•* 

" Hope humbly then ; with trembling pinions soar ; 
Wait the great teacher Death ; and God adore." ^ 
" AflBLiction sore long time I bore." *** 
^^ Behold a sower went forth to sow." **' 

^^ All are scattered now and fled ; 

Some are married, some are dead." ^^ 

Isabella advanced the sum for Colambns's outfit. 
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LESSON LXXXIV. 

" The ocean-eagle soared 

From his nest by the white waves' foam. " ^^ 

^* Quickly from yon antlers bring 

The sword of Bunker HiU." «w 

" And felt as though himself were he 

On whose sole arm hung victory." ^^^ 

" 'Tis the sold of the spring-time, yet never a bird 

On the wind-shaken elm or the maple is heard." *^ 

Washington's stmd demeanor inspired confidence in 

all beholders. 
" The Pilgrims stayed where they first landed." ^ 



LESSON LXXXV. 

" The Son of man hath not where to lay his head." ^^ 
" The night is past, and shines the stm 
As if that mom were a jocund one." ^^ 

" In the front the stake stands ready, 
And the crackling fagots bum." *^' 
Beefsteak should be slightly underdone. 

" When winds are soft, and skies are fair, 
I steal an hour from trouble and care." ^^ 
^' Spring-tire, axle, and linchpin, too. 
Steel of the finest, bright and blue." ^^ 
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LESSON LXXXVI. 

An efBLcient stationary engine draws up the cars. 
Booksellers fiimish stationery of all qualities. 

A winding stair led from basement to attic. 

^' It was a house to make one stare. 
All corners and all gables." ^ 

" Step by step, since time began, 

I trace the upward course of man." ^ 

Turkistan, east of the Caspian, is one vast steppe. 

Children toddled about, collecting sticks for fueL 
Charon was the fenyman on the river Styx. 



LESSON LXXXVII. 

A stUe shows where pedestrians take a short cut. 
New style in reckoning time was ordained in 1584. 

'' The leper no longer crouched at his side, 
But stood before him, glorified ; 
Shining, and tall, and fair, and straight, 
As the pillar that stood by the beautiful gate." ^^ 
Vast icebergs annually descend through Davis 
Strait 

Loose tacks should not be left on the carpet. 
" My loss must pay my folly's tax ; 
I've broke my trusty battle-axe." ^ 
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LESSON LX XXVI 1 1. 

We iDTiBt stoop to enter the low doorway. 
Each soldier was supi^ied with a stoup of beer. 

Newton studied natural phenomena more than books. 
The low-€tiidded room is again in fJEUBdiion. 

Measures were taken to succor the starving people. 
The only fish caught was a single sucker. 

" In blooming of flower, and in budding of tree, 
The symbols and types of our destiny see." *®* 
'^The viBx-cymhals clattered, the trumpets replied, 
The lances were couched, and they closed on each 
side." ^ 



LESSON LXXXIX. 

The players sent word to engage a suUe of rooms. 
" At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw." *^ 

'^ One spring brought off her master hale. 

But left behind her own gray toiZ." ^^ 

" No more the farmer's news, the barber's tale^ 

No more the woodman's ballad shall prevaiL" ^ 

The coachman lost control of the frightened team. 
Italian cities teem with paupers and b^;gars. 

The new trader deals extensively in teas. 
Beware how you te<ise a surly dog I 
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LESSON XC. 

Gross weight minus ta^e is net weight. 
^^ Ay, tear her tattered ensign down, 
Long has it waved on high ! " ^ 

" Onrs are the tears^ though, few sincerely shed. 
When ocean shrouds and sepulchers our dead." ^ 
Tiers oi seats extended around the amphitheater. 

" They shook the depths of the desert's gloom, 

With tJieir hymns of lofty cheer. *' ^ 

" There Honor comes a pilgrim gray, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay." ^ 



LfiSSON XCI. 

^^ Then each at once his falchion drew, 
Each on the ground his scabbard threwy ^ 
" Through the harsh noises of our day 
A low, sweet prelude finds its way." ^ 

" And Bothwell's lord henceforth we own 
The friend and bulwark of our throned ^^ 
Cargoes of tea were thrown overboard in Boston 
Harbor. 

" Out upon Tvme^ which forever will leave. 

But enough of the past for the future to grieve 1 " ^ 

" I know a bank whereon the wild thyme grows." *•• 
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LESSON XCII. 

^^ Speed, Iffalese, speed I the dan deer's hide 

On fleeter foot was never tied.^^ ^^ 

'*• There is a tide in the afhirs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune." ^ 

^^ Stick to your aim : the mongrel's hold will sUp, 
But only crow-bars loose the bull-dog's grip I " ^ 

^^ I, too, am weak, and faith is small, 
And blindness happeneth onto all." ^ 
^' So speaking, through the twilight gray. 
The two old pilgrims went their way." ^^ 



LESSON XCII I. 

We tire of occupations which are monotonous. 
Tyre, on the Syrian coast, was noted for commerce. 

Digit^^rades are ^-stepping animals. 

Tow is broken flax-fiber separated by the hatched 

Honey will tole a bear to a concealed trap. 
BeUs toll during the burial-service. 

'^ And he went and told the sexton, 
And the sexton toUed the bell." *^ 

The weight of a short ton is two thousand pounds. 
A measure of four hogsheads is a tun. 
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LESSON XCIV. 

The mythological toad carries a jewel in its head. 
Professor Marsh discovered a fossil three-^oe^ horse. 
A tug towed the disabled ironclad to its anchorage. 

With unerring instinct the dog tracked the wolf. 
The Hudson Bay tract is an unbroken wilderness. 

Man is most effectually taught bj experience. 
The tavi cable snapped bj the added strain. 

" There is not in this wide world a valley so sweet 

As the vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet." ** 

" Behold, the veil of the temple was rent in twain." ^^ 



LESSON XCV. 

Mechanics vse tools in their various trades. 

Ewe% and lambs are tended with great care. 

" In vaiuy alas 1 in vain, ye gallant few, 
From rank to rank your volleyed thnnder flew.'' ** 
The vam^e on the spire turns with the wind. 
Every vem carries blood toward the heart. 

Y&n/m% blood goes to the lungs for purification. 
The planet Yenus exhibits phases like the moon. 

We can comfortably wade the stream at the ford. 
"Thon art weighed in the balances, and art fonnd 
wanting. " ^ 
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LESSON XCVI. 

" Words lead to things, a scale is more precise, — 
Coarse speech, bad grammar, swearing, drinking, 

viceP ^ 
We screw articles in a vise to hold them firmly. 

The last wainAosA of the harvest came safely in. 
Moslem power in the Orient is on the wane. 
General Anthony Wayne stormed Stony Point. 

'^ Her waist is ampler than her life, 
For life is but a span." *^ 

^^ Warsaw's last champion, from her heights sur- 
veyed. 
Wide o'er the field a waste of ruin laid." ** 

LESSON XCVII. 

" Wait a little ! Do we not wait ? 

liOiiis Napoleon is not fate." ^^^ 

" When Ajax strives some rock's vast weigJd to throw. 

The line too labors, and the words move slow." *^^ 

" Strong men of the prairies, monm bitter and wild ; 
Wail^ desolate woman ; weep, fatherless child I " ^^^ 
Each stroke of the lash raised a livid wale. 

" Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all. 

And the long grass o'ertops the moldering waU.^^ ^^^ 

A csArZrwaul is not enjoyed in the night. 
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LESSON XCVIII. 

" A race of nobles may die out, 

A royal line may leave no heir ; 

Wise Nature sets no guards about 

Her pewter-plate and wooden-ii^ar^." ^* 

" Wea/r seemly gloves, not black, nor yet too light, 

And least of all the pair that once were white." ^^^ 

^' Wave^ Munich, all thy banners wave, 

And charge with all thy chivalry ! " ^^® 

A right which none may question, we may waive. 

" The way of the transgressor is hard." ^^'^ 
Apothecaries' scales should weigh accurately. 

LESSON XCIX. 

" What the weah head with strongest bias rules 
Is pride, the never-failing vice of fools." *^® 
" Safely through another week 
God has brought us on our way." ^^® 

The weald became a breeding-place for game. 

'' Against the charmed sword that Count Albert did 

loieldy 
Yain was the defense of the king's red-cross shield.'^ ^ 

We should endeavor to wean the vicious from evil. 
" I ween the stout heart of Count Albert was tame. 
When he saw, in his terrors, the monarch of flame." ^^ 
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LESSON C. 

Eastern dervishes whirl rapidly in their dance. 
One flower had a whorl of long, red petals. 

" Once, on a time, in sunshine weather, 
Falsehood and Truth walked out together." ^ 
The flock followed the old heWrwether. 

<< Macbeth shall never vanquished be, until 
Great Bimam wood to high Diinsinane hiU 
Shall come against him." ^® 
" Would ye know the spell P A mother sat there. 
And a sacred thing is that old arm-chair." ^ 



THE WIND IN A FROLIC. 

The wind one morning sprang up from sleep, 

Saying : " Now for a firolic 1 now for a leap 1 

Now for a madcap galloping chase I 

I'll make a commotion in every place ! " 

So it swept with a bnstle right through a great town, 

Creaking the signs, and scattering down 

Shutters, and whisking, with merciless squalls. 

Old women's bonnets and gingerbread stalls ; 

There never was heard a much lustier shout, 

As the apples and oranges tumbled about. 

And the urchins that stared with their hungry eyes 

Forever on watch, each ran off with a prize. *^ 



PART III. 



TECHJflCAL WORDS AJfD THE LAJfGUAQE 

OF LITERATURE. 



LESSON I. 
ARITHMETIC. 

Arithmetic is the Science of Numbers ; 

It also includes the art of computation ; 

It is one of the branches of mathematics ; 

It leads up to algebra and geometry. 

The method of expressing numbers is notation. 

The common notations are the Bx>man and the Arabic* 

Numeration is a method of reading numbers ; 

It also des^^nates places and periods. 

In addition, two or more numbers are made into one. 

Addition is a process of ag^^regation. 

The result sought is the sum or amount. 

The sum in value is equal to the numbers taken. 

In addition, numbers may be abstract or concrete. 

Bapidity in adding comes from practice. 
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LESSON II. 

In subtraction one number is taken from another ; 
The number diminished is the minuend ; 
The number taken away is the subtrahend ; 
The result is the difference or remainder. 
Subtraction is a process of segregation. 
Multiplication increases a number by repetitions of 

itself. 
The number taken is the multiplicand ; 
The number of times it is taken is the multiplier ; 
The answer sought is the product. 
Together the multiplicand and multiplier are factors. 



LESSON III. 

separates into distinct parts ; 
It also measures one number by another ; 
The dividend is the number divided ; 
The divisor represents times or parts ; 
The answer sought is the quotient. 
A multiple exactly contains a number. 
A unit divided into equal parts produces firactlons. 
Fractions are expressed by a numerator and a denomi- 
nator. 
Compound fractions are indicated multiplications. 
Complex fractions are indicated divisions. 
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LESSON IV. 

Decimals arise from dividing a unit by ten. 
Denominate numbers express different denomina- 
tions. 
The weighing of commerce is by avoirdupois weight. 
Pharmaceutists use apothecaries' weight. 
Gold and jewels are weighed by Troy weight. 
The metric nnit of extension is the meter ; 
The unit for measuring capacity is the liter ; 
The basis for weight measurement is the grauL 
Beduction changes forms, but not values. 
Duodecimals are divisions into twelfths. 



LESSON V. 

Mensuration is the measuring of space or extension. 
Ratio is expressed by the quotient in division, 
lumbers are in proportion when ratios are equal. 
Interest is an allowance made for the use of money. 
Unlawful interest is denominated usury. 
Discount is allowance for payments not yet due. 
Brokerage and commissions are allowances for selling 

property ; 
They also apply to buying and to collections. 
The person who sells for another is a broker or agent 
The consignment is property sent to be sold. 
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LESSON VI. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

Geography is a discourse about the earth's surface ; 
It has three parts — astronomical, physical, and civil ; 
The first shows the earth's relation to the sun, 
And is sometimes called mathematical geography ; 
It describes the earth's diurnal and annual motions ; 
It shows the inclination of the earth's axis, 
And the places of the equator and the tropics ; 
It explains the horizon, zodiac, and polar circles ; 
It describes the torrid, temperate, and frigid zones. 
And gives the time of the equinoxes and solstices ; 
It explains measurement by latitude and longitude. 
And their divisions by i>arallels and meridians. 

LESSON VII. 

Physical geography deals immediately with surface, 
And the distribution of oceans and continents. 
It describes the contours and reliefs of land, 
And river-basins, water-sheds, and drainage ; 
It shows atmospheric conditions that make climate, 
And describes monsoons, cyclones, and tornadoes ; 
It explains the phenomena of the simoom. 
And the evaporation and condensation of water ; 
It deals with vegetable oxf^anization, touching botany. 
And with animals, preparing the way for zoSlogy. 
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LESSON VIII. 

The wrecked boat drifted upon the land.i 

1 continent island peninsula cape 

promontory headland shore coast 

isthmus breakers ree& beach 

The cavalcade was seen approaching the hill.^ 

1 highlands mountain plateau hillock 

valley. ravine gulf gulch 

prairie Uano pampas steppe 

pass defile canyon desert 

plain delta wilderness selva 

LESSON IX. 

The admiral's squadron sailed into the harbor.^ 

^bay gulf sea strait channel 

sound roadstead fiord estuary archipelago 

Gibraltar commandB the Mediterranean's entrance. 

Behring Strait leads into the Arctic Ocean. 

The Brahmapootra and Ganges drain the Himalaya 

slopes. 
Kamtchatka lies east of the Sea of Okhotsk. 
The Esquimaux inhabit Greenland and a4Jacent 

lands. 
Quadalajara and Guanajuato are Mexican cities. 
Yokohama and Nagasaki are Japanese ports. 
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LESSON X. 

The State of Maine ^ lies on the Atlantic coaat. 

^ New Hampshire Massaohnaetts Shode Island 

Connecticut New Tork New Jersey 

Delaware Maryland Virginia 

North Carolina South Carolina Georgia 

Vermont with its Green Mountains has no sea-coast. 

Pennsylvania is ^^ washed by the Delaware's waters. 

Guarding in sylvan shades the name of Penn the 
apostle." ^ 

Seminoles still inhabit the Everglades of Florida. 

Boston is the commercial metropolis of New Eng- 
land. 

LESSON XL 

The Adirondack region is the paradise for sports- 
men. 

The Catskills are famous as a summer resort. 

The Alleghany Biver flows through Allegany Co., 
N. Y. 

This river separates Allegheny City from Pittsbux^. 

Cavaliers settled along the Chesapeake Bay. 

Many persecuted Huguenots went farther south. 

^^ Westward the course of empire takes its way ; 

The four first acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day ; 

Time's noblest ofOspring is the last." s 
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LESSON XII. 
Ohio lies in the valley of the " Father of Waters." 

Indiana Illinois WisconEdn 

Minnesota Iowa Nebraska 

Kansas Missouri Arkansas 

Kentucky Tennessee Louisiana 

West Vii^^inia Mississippi Alabama 

Michigan, the Peninsular State, is surrounded by 

lakes. 
Texas extends south to the Bio Qrande. 
" The North ! the South ! no geographic line 
Can fix the boundary or. the point define." * 

LESSON XIII. 

The Eastern mountain system is the Appalachian. 
The JN'atural Bridge of Virginia is in the Shenandoah 

Valley. 
Philadelphia is " The City of Brotherly Love." 
Ohicago and Milwaukee are lake-ports. 
General Jackson defended New Orleans, Jan. 8, 1815. 
Lord Baltimore made the first settlement in Maryland. 
" The tree whose branches in the north winds wave, 
Dropped its young blossoms on Mount Vernon's 

grave; 
The nursling growth of Monticello's crest 
Is now the glory of the free Northwest.'' * 
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LESSON XIV. 

The great parks of the Eocky Mountains are in CrOlorado. 
Nevada lies on the eastern slope of the Sierras. 
In climate California is the Italy of the West. 
Oregon is bounded north by the Columbia Biver. 
The commerce of the Pacific coast centers at San 

Francisco. 
Tourists must make a pilgrimage to the Tosemite. 
The 7ello^wstone gejrser-region is a national park. 
Cooling ocean-breezes sweep through the Golden Gate. 

LESSON XV. 
THE GREAT WEST. 

" Beyond, the prairie's sea-like swells surpass 

The Tartar's marvels of his Land of Grass ; 

Yast as th^ sky, against whose snnset shores, 

Wave after wave, the billowy greenness ponrs ; 

And, onward still, like islands in that main. 

Loom the rough peaks of many a mountain-chain. 

Whence east and west a thousand waters run, 

From winter liiigering under summer's sun ; 

And, still beyond, long lines of foam and sand 

Tell where Pacific rolls his waves a-land. 

From many a wide-lapped port and landlocked bay. 

Opening with thunderous pomp the world's highway 

To Indian isles of spice and marts of far Cathay. " ^ 

6 
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LESSON XVI. 
New Mexico ^ is a Territory under the U. S. Government. 

1 Arizona Utah Washington Idaho 

Montana Wyoming Dakota 

Semi-civilized tribes occupy the Indian Territory. 
The waters of the Humboldt River are lost in the sand. 
Pueblos are villages of the ZuzLip of Arizona. 
The Colorado canyon was the home of the clifi-dwellers. 
Salt Lake City is the seat of the Mormon hierarchy. 
San Joaquin and San Josd are old Spanish names. 
The Bocky Mountain basin is an elevated plateau. 

LESSON XVII. 
THE FUTUBE OF THE WEST. 

And when at last the hunted bison tires, 
And dies overtaken by the squatter's fires ; 
And westward, wave on wave, the living flood 
Breaks on the snow-line of majestic Hood ; 
And lonely Shasta listening, hears the~ tread 
Of Europe's fair-haired children, Hesper-led ; 
And, gazing downward through his hoar-locks, sees 
The tawny Asian climb his giant knees — 
The Eastern sea shall hush his waves to hear 
Pacific's surf-beat answer Freedom's cheer, 
And one long rolling fire of triumph run 
Between the sunrise and the sunset gun ! 
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LESSON XVIII. 

Oranunar deals with the laws of language. 
Language as used is both oral and graphic. 
Orthography shows how words are oonstructecL 
Orthoepy deals exchisively with pronunciation. 
Etjnnology dassifles words in regard to ofSce. 
Ssmtaz defines and exemplifies sentence-making. 
Prosody classifies sentences and deals with versifica* 

tion. 
Analysis separates into parts and ascertains relations. 
Synthesis constructs in accordance with relations. 
Parsing gives the names and relations of words. 

LESSON XIX. 

The noun ^ is a grammatical part of speech. 

^pronoim article a4Jective adverb 

verb preposition cox^junction intezjection 

To nouns belong gender, number, person, and case. 
Grender is distinction in regard to sex. 
The genders are masculine, feminine, or neuter. 
Case denotes the office of the noun or the pronoun in 

the sentence. 
The cases are nominative, possessive, objective. 
Variation in the termination of words is infiection. 
Declension is the orderly arrangement of noun 

inflections. 
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LESSON XX. 

To verbs belong mode, tense, number, and person. 

Mode is a modification in regard to manner of action. 

The indicative mode indicates or declares. 

The imperative commands, entreats, or permits. 

The subjunctive is the mode of hypothesis or con- 
tingency. 

The potential mode expresses power, liberty, or 
obligation. 

The infinitive expresses action without limitation. 

The participle is one of the forms of the verb. 

Transitive verbs express actions that pass over to ob- 
jects. 

Intransitive verbs express actions without objects. 



LESSON XXI. 

Tense has reference to time, past, present, and future. 
In regard to form, verbs are regular and irregular. 
Only transitive verbs are infiected by voice. 
In the active voice the actor is subject of the verb. 
In the passive voice the receiver is subject of the verb. 
The orderly form of verb inflections is conjugation. 
Pronouns are personal, relative, and interrogative. 
Adjectives are positive, comparative, or superlative. 
The predicate of a sentence includes the verb. 
An adjunct represents a subordinate idea. 
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LESSON XXII. 
VISION OF THE PAST. 

^' He sees the snake-like caravan crawl 

O'er the edge of the desert, black and small ; 

And, nearer and nearer, till, one by one, 

He can count the camels in the san, 

As o'er the red-hot sands they pass 

To where, in its slender necklace of grass. 

The little spring laughed, and leaped in the shade ; 

And, with its own self, like an infant played. 

And waved its signal of palms." ^ 

LESSON XXIII. 
SUMMER EVENING SOUNDS. 

" Sweet was the sound, when oft at evening's close. 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ; 
There, as I passed with careless steps and slow. 
The mingled notes came softened from below ; 
The swain responsive as the milkmaid sung, 
The sober herd that lowed to meet their young. 
The noisy geese that gabbled o'er the pool, 
The playful children just let loose from school, 
The watch-dog's voice that bayed the wMspering wind. 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind — 
All these in sweet confusion sought the shade, 
And filled each pause the niglitingale had made." ^ 
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LESSON XXIV. 



"When the dying flame of day 

Through the chancel shot its ray, 

Far the glimmering tapers shed 

Faint light on the cowldd head ; 

And the censer burning swung, 

Where, before the altar, hung 

The crimson banner, that with prayer 

Had been consecrated there. 

And the nun's sweet hjrmn was heard the whUe, 

Sung low in the dim, mysterious aisle." ' 



LESSON XXV. 
SONG OF THE STABS. 

^^ When the radiant mom of creation broke. 

And the world in the smile of God awoke, 

And the empty realms of darkness and death 

Were moved through their depths by his mighty breath, 

And orbs of beauty and spheres of flame 

From the void abyss in myriads came, 

In the joy of their youth as they darted away, 

Through the widening wastes of space to play. 

Their silver voices in chorus rang, 

And this was the song the bright ones sang." ^^ 
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LESSON XXVI. 
KIIiIlfANDJABO. 

^^ Hail to thee, monarch of African monntaiDs, 
Bemote, inaccessible, silent, and lone — 
Who, from the heart of the tropical fervors, 
liiftest to heaven thine alien snows, 
Feeding forever the fountains that make thee, 
Father of Nile and Creator of Egypt I ^ " 

LESSON XXVIL 
IiOYE OF OOUIVTBT. 

^^ Breathes there a man, with sool so dead 
Who never to himself has said, 

* This is my own, my native land ' ? 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him bnmed. 
As home his footsteps he hath tnmed 

From wandering on a foreign strand P 
If snch there breathe, go mark him well ; 
For him no minstrel raptures s^v^ell ; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf. 
The wretch concentered all in self. 
Living shall forfeit fair renown, 
And doubly dying shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung. 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung." ^^ 
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LESSON XXVIII. 



" Our revels now are ended : these our actors. 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air ; 
And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces^ 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it Inherit, shall dissolve ; 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded. 
Leave not a rack behind ! We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our life 
Is rounded with a sleep." ^ 

LESSON XXIX. 



^^ Careless seems the great avenger ; 

History's pages but record 
One death-grapple in the darkness, 

'Twixt old systems and the word ; 
Truth forever on the scaffold, 

Wrong forever on the throne — 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, 

And, behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, 

Keeping watch above his own." ^* 
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LESSON XXX. 
THE GOOD PARSON. 

" Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e'en his failings leaned to virtue's side ; 
But in his duty prompt at every call, 
He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all ; 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way." ^ 

LESSON XXXI. 
HOPE AND FAITH. 

^^ Daughter of Faith ! awake, arise, illume 
The dread unknown, the chaos of the tomb ; 
Melt and dispel, ye specter doubts, that roll 
Cimmerian darkness on the parting soul ! 
Fly like the moon-eyed herald of dismay, 
Chased on his nightnsteed by the star of day ! 
The strife is o'er — the pang^ of Nature close, 
And life's last rapture triumphs o'er her woes 
Hark I as the spirit eyes with eagle gaze, 
The noon of heaven, undazzled by the blaze. 
On heavenly winds that waft her to the sky. 
Float the sweet tones of star-born melody ; 
Wild as that hallowed anthem sent to hail 
Bethlehem's shepherds in the lonely vale. 
When Jordan hushed his waves, and midnight still 
Watched on the holy towers of Zion hill ! " ^* 
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LESSON XXXII. 
THE BEAUT7 OF NIGHT. 

" When Night, with wings of starry gloom, 
O'ershadows all the earth and skies, 

Like some dark, beauteous bird, whose plume 
Is sparkling with unnumbered eyes — 

That sacred gloom, those fires divine, 

So grand, so countless, Lord I are thine I " " 

LESSON XXXIII. 
THE IiAST OF EARTH. 

* Vital spark of heavenly flame ! 
Qidt, oh, qnit this mortal frame ; 
Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying, 
Oh, the pain, the bliss of dying ! 
Cease, fond Nature, cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into life. 

Hark ! they whisper ; angels say 
^ Sister spirit, come away ! ' 
What is this, absorbs me quite P 
Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 
Drowns my spirits, draws my breath ? 
Tell me, my soul, can this be death ? 

The world recedes ; it disappears ! 
Heaven opens on my eyes ! my ears 

With sounds seraphic ring : 
Lend, lend your wings I I mount ! I fly I 
O grave ! where is thy victory? 

O death ! where is thy sting ? " ^® 
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LESSON XXXIV. 
THE MOOirUGHT ICABGH. 

^^ I see them on their winding way,* 
Abont their ranks the moonbeams play ; 
Their lofty deeds and daring high 
Blend with their notes of victory ; 
And waving arms and banners bright 
Are glancing in the mellow light ; 
They're lost — and gone, the moon is past, 
The wood's dark shade is o'er them cast ; 
And fainter, fainter, fainter still 
The march is rising o'er the hill. 

^^ Again, again, the pealing dram. 
The clashing horn — they come, they come ! 
Through rocky pass, o'er woody steep. 
In long and glittering flies they sweep ; 
And nearer, nearer, yet more near. 
The swelling chorus meets the ear. 
Forth, forth, and meet them on their way ! 
The trampling hoofs brook no delay ; 
With thrilling fife, and pealing drum. 
And clashing horn, they come, they come! " ^ 

" For Freedom's battle once begun. 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 
ThDugh baffled oft, is ever won ! " *• 
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LESSON XXXV. 



^' An orchard has a relation to mankind, and readily 
connects itself with matters of the heart. The trees 
possess a domestic character ; they have lost the wild 
nature of their forest kindred, and have grown hu- 
manized by receiving the care of man, as well as by 
contributing to his wants. There is so much indi- 
viduality of character, too, among apple-trees, that it 
gives them an additional claim to be the objects of 
hnman interest. 

'' One is harsh and crabbed in its manifestations ; 
another gives us fruit as mild as charity. One is churl- 
ish and illiberal, evidently grudging the few apples 
that it bears ; another exhausts itself in firee-hearted 
benevolence. The variety of g^tesque shapes into 
which apple-trees contort themselves has its effect on 
those who get acquainted with them: they stretch 
out their crooked branches, and take such hold of the 
imagination, that we remember them as humorists 
and odd fellows. 

" And what is more melancholy than the old apple- 
trees that linger about the spot where once stood a 
homestead, and where now only a ruined chimney rises 
out of a grassy and weed-grown cellar ? They offer 
their fruit to every wa3rfarer^apples that are bitter- 
sweet with the moral of Time's vicissitude;" ^ 
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LESSON XXXVI. 
THE FBOST-BUHJXEBS. 

" The little brook heard it, and built a roof 
'Neath which he could house him, winter-proof ; 
All night, by the white stars' frosty gleams, 
He groined his arches and matched his beams ; 
Slender and clear were his crystal spars 
As the lashes of light that trim the stars : 

" Sometimes his tinkling waters slipped 
Down through a frost-leaved forest-crypt — 
I^ng? sparkling aisles of steel-stemmed trees, 
Bending to cotmterfeit a breeze ; 
Sometimes the roof no fretwork knew, 
But silvery mosses that downward grew ; 
Sometimes it was carved in sharp relief 
With quaint arabesques of ice-fern leaf ; 

" Sometimes it was simply smooth and clear 

For the gladness of heaven to shine through, and here 

He had caught the nodding bullrush-tops. 

And hung them thickly with diamond-drops. 

That crystaled the beams of moon and sun, 

And made a star of every one : 

No mortal builder's most rare device 

Could match that winter palace of ice." ^ 
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LESSON XXXVI L 
THE BCMULY PASS AT SUMSftTl*. 

^' The western waves of ebbing day 
Soiled o'er the glen their level way ; 
Each purple peak, each flinty spire, 
Was bathed in floods of living fire, 
But not a setting beam could glow 
Within the dark ravines below, 
Where twined the path in shadow hid, 
Bound many a rocky pyramid. 
Shooting abruptly from the dell 
Its thunder-splintered pinnacle. 

" The rocky summits, split and rent, 

Formed turret, dome, or battlement, 

Or seemed feuitastically set 

With cupola or minaret, 

Wild crests as paged ever decked. 

Or mosque of Eastern architect. 

Nor were these earth-bom castles bare, 

Kor lacked they many a banner fair ; 

For, from their silvered brows displayed. 

Far o'er the unfathomable glade. 

All twinkling with the dew-drops' sheen. 

The brier-rose fell in streamers green. 

And creeping shrubs in thousand dies 

Waved in the west wind's summer sighs." *• 
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LESSON XXXVIII. 



^' Meanwhile impatient to mount and ride, 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride, 
On the opposite shore, walked Paul Severe. 
]^ow he patted his horse's side, 
!N'ow gazed on the landscape far and near. 
Then, impetuous stamped the earth, 
And turned and tightened his saddle-girth ; 
Bnt mostly he watched with eager search 
The beKry-tower of the Old North Chnrch, 
As it rose above the graves on the hill. 
Lonely, and spectral, and somber, and still. 
And lo I as he looks on the beKry's height, 
A glimmer, and then a gleam of light I 
He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns, 
Bnt lingers and grazes, till full on his sight 
A second lamp in the belfry bums. 

" A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 
A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark. 
And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing a spark 
Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet — 
That was all ! and yet, through the gloom and the light. 
The fate of a nation was riding that night. 
And the spark struck out by that steed, in his 
Kindled the land into flame with its heat." ^ 
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LESSON XXXIX. 
EGYPTIAN SCENES. 

^'Through the narrow bazaar pressed demure 
donkeys, with panniers pregnant of weeds and waste. 
Camels, with calm, contemptuous eyes, swung their 
heads over all others, and trod on no naked feet in the 
throng with their own huge, soft, spongy pedals. 
Little children straddled the maternal right shoulder, 
and rode triumphant over turbaned men, unabashed bj 
the impending camels. There was a constant murmur, 
but that and the cool shade were only the sound of 
the atmosphere of the Arabian Nights. Yet it was 
strange how the scene separated itself from the actors. 
They were essential as picturesque objects, but slov- 
enly, ugly, and repugnant as fellow-men. The East, 
like the natures which it symbolizes, is a splendid 
excess. There is no moderation in its richness and 
beauty, or in its squalor and woe. The crocodile 
looks out from a lotus-bank, and the snake coils in 
the comer of the harem. So, as we satmtered through 
the bazaar of Asyoot, we passed the figures of men with 
no trace of manliness, but with faces full of inanity 
and vice. The impression would be profotmdly sad 
if you could feel their humanity. But they are so 
much below the lowest level known to a Western, that 
they disappear from sympathy." ^ 



— I 
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LESSON XL. 
-POSLTU^B VLEJl fob MERCY. 

" The quality of mercy is not strained ; 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes : 
'Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The thronM monarch better than his crown ; 
His scepter shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercy is above this sceptered sway ; 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings ; 
It is an attribute to God himself ; 
And eartUy power doth then show likest God's, 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this, — 
That in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation : we do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. I have spoke thus much. 
To mitigate the justice of thy plea ; 
Which if thou follow, this strict court of Venice 
Must needs give sentence 'gainst the merchant 
there." ^ 
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LESSON XLI. 
PAUm FI£A FOB CBABIT7. 

'^Though I speak with the tongaes of men and of 
angels, aad have not charity, I am become as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal. And though I have the gift 
of prophecy, and understand all mysteries, and all 
knowledge ; and, though I have all faith, so that I could 
remove mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing. 
And though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, 
and though I give my body to be burned, and have not 
charity, it proflteth me nothing. 

'^Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity en- 
vieth not ; charity vatinteth not itself, is not puffed 
up, doth not behave unseemly, seeketh not her own, 
is not easily provoked, ihinketh no evil ; rejoiceth 
not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; beareth 
all things, beUeveth all things, hopeth all things, en- 
dureth all things. 

" Charity never faileth : but whether there be 
prophecies, they shall fail ; whether there be tongues, 
they shall cease ; whether there be knowledge, it shall 
vanish away. For we know in part and we prophesy 
in part. 

" And now abideth faith, hope, and charity, these 
three ; but the greatest of these is charity." ^ 
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LESSON XLII. 
ON THE DHATH OF SHEBIDAN • 

'' The flafih of wit, the bright intelligence, 
The beam of soi^, the blaze of eloquence. 
Set with their sun, but still have left behind 
The enduring produce of immortal mind, 
Fruits of a gonial mom and glorious noon, 
A deathless part of him who died too soon. 
Ye orators ! whom yet our councils yield, 
Mourn for the veteran hero of your field 1 
The worthy rival of the wondrous three, 
Whose words were sparks of immortality I 
Ye bards I to whom the drama's Muse is dear. 
He is your master — emulate him here ! 
Ye men of wit and social eloquence. 
He was your brother — ^bear his ashes hence I 
While powers of mind almost of boundless range, 
Complete in kind, as various in their change ; 
While eloquence, wit, poesy, and mirth, 
That humbler humorist of care on earth, 
Survive within our souls — while lives our sense 
Of pride in merit's proud pre-eminence, 
Long shall we seek his likeness, long in vain, 
And turn to all of him that may remain. 
Sighing that Kature formed but one such man, 
And broke the die, in molding Sheridan I " ^ 
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LESSON XLIII. 
THE STREAM OF THE GANYON • 

^^ Suddenly comes the sound of falling water, and 
jon see, just ahead, a beantiful succession of irregular 
and twisting falls — slides, rather than falls, one might 
well call them — and they have a certain beanty and a 
variety of coloring, which a simple vertical fall must 
forever lack. 

" Water can do a hundred things more beautiful with 
itself than leaping oS a precipice ; but the world at 
large does not seem to know it. The noise, and spatter, 
and froth, are what the world likes best. 

"Here in these water-slides in North Cheyenne 
Canyon, you shall see in one small space water moving 
from side to side in a stately minuet motion over a 
many-colored surface of rock, more beautiful than a 
mosaic ; water gliding inexplicably to right or to 
left ; water leaping suddenly, flinging one jet and then 
no more ; water turning, and doubling on itself, and 
pausing in dark pools. 

"And, for sound, you shall hear in one moment a 
perfect orchestra of fine notes, of melodies, all sepa- 
rate, yet all in unison, any one of which is as much 
sweeter and more delightsome than the noise of a fall 
as is the low ripple of mirth, which is but one remove 
from the silent smile, pleasanter to hear than the loud 
roar of open-mouthed laughter." ^ 
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LESSON XLIV. 
THE SHIP OF STATE. 

" Sail forth into the sea, O Ship ! 

Through wind and wave right onward steer I 

The moistened eye, the trembling lip, 

Are not the signs of doubt and fear. 

Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State I 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great I 

Humanity, with all its fears, 

With all its hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate ! 

We know what master laid thy keel. 

What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 

Who made each mast, and sail, and rope. 

In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope ! 

Fear not each sudden sound and shook, 

'Tis of the wave, and not the rock ; 

'Tis but the flapping of the sail. 

And not the rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rock and tempest's roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea ! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee ; 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 

Our faith triumphant o'er our fears, 

Are all with thee — are all with thee ! " ^ 
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LESSON XLV. 
THE FABM-TABD OF BAIiTUS VAN TASSEIi. 

^< Hard by the furm-liouse was a vast barn that might 
have served for a church; every window and orevice 
of which seemed bursting forth with the treasures of 
the farm ; the flail was busily resounding within it 
from morning to night ; swallows and martins skimmed 
twittering about the eaves ; and rows of pigeons, some 
with one eye turned up, as if watching the weather, some 
with their heads under their wings, and others swelling, 
and cooing, and bowing about their dames, were 
enjoying the sunshine on the roof. Sleek, unwieldy 
porkers were grunting in the repose and abundance 
of their pens ; whence sallied forth, now and then, 
troops of sucking pigs, as if to snuff the air. 

" A stately squadron of snowy geese were riding on 
an adjoining pond, convoying whole fleets of ducks ; 
and regiments of turkeys were gobbling through the 
farm-yard. Before the barn-door strutted the gal- 
lant cock, that pattern of a husband, a wairior, and a 
fine gentleman, clapping his burnished wings, and 
crowing in the pride and gladness of his heart — ^some- 
times tearing up the earth with his feet, and then gen- 
erously calling his ever-hungry family of wives and 
children to enjoy the rich morsel which he had discov- 
ered," ^ 
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LESSON XLVI. 



" Labor is rest — from the sorrows that greet ns ; 
Rest from all petty vexations that meet us, 
Best from the sin-promptings that ever entreat us, 

Eest from world-sirens that lure ns to ill. 
Work — and pure slumbers shall wait on the pillow, 
Work — ^thou shalt ride over Care's coming billow ; 
lie not down wearied 'neath Woe's weeping-willow ! 

Work with a stout heart and resolute will ! 
Pause not to dream of the future before us ; 
Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o'er us ; 
Hark how Creation's deep, musical chorus, 

TJnintermitting goes up into heaven ! 
Never the ocean-wave falters in flowing ; 
Never the little seed stops in its g^wing ; 
More and more richly the rose-heart keeps glowing, 

Till from its nourishing stem it is riven. 
Droop not, though shame, sin, and anguish are round 

thee! 
Bravely fling oS the cold chain that hath bound thee ; 
Look to yon pure heaven smiling beyond thee, 

Rest not content in thy darkness — ^a clod I 
Work — ^for some good, be it ever so slowly ; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly ; 
Labor I — all labor is noble and holy ; 

Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy Gk)d." ^ 
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LESSON XLVII. 
THE DUTCH GOTEBNOB OF NEW AMBTEBDABC 

" The person of the illustrious Wouter Van Twil- 
ler wafi formed and proportioned as though it had been 
molded by the hands of some cunning Datch stat- 
uary as a model of majesty and lordly grandeur. 
He was exactly five feet six inches in height, and 
six feet five inches in circumference. His head was a 
perfect sphere, and of such stupendous dimensions that 
Dame Nature, with all her sex's ingenuity, would have 
been puzzled to construct a neck capable of support- 
ing; wherefore, she wisely declined the attempt, 
and settled it firmly on the top of his backbone, just be- 
tween the shoulders. 

" His legs were short, but sturdy in proportion to the 
weight they had to sustain ; so that when erect he had 
not a little the appearance of a beer-barrel on skids. 
His face, that infallible index of the mind, presented 
a vast expanse, unfiirrowed by any of those lines 
and angles which disfigure the human countenance 
by what is termed expression. Two small gray eyes 
twinkled feebly in the midst, like two stars of lesser 
magnitude in a hazy firmament; and his full-fed 
cheeks, which seemed to have taken toll of everything 
that went into his mouth, were curiously mottled and 
streaked with dusky red, like a Spitzenberg apple." ^ 
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LESSON XLVIII. 
SUMMER STORM. 

^^ Now on the hills I hear the thunder mutter, 
The wind is gathering in the west ; 

The upturned leaves first whiten and flutter, 
Then droop to a fltftil rest. 



" Look ! look ! that livid flash, 
And instantly follows the rattling thunder, 
As if some clond-crag, split asunder, 

Fell splintering: with a ruinous crash 
On the earth, which crouches in silence under. 

" And now a solid gray wall of rain 
Shuts off the landscape, mile by mile ; 

For a breath's space I see the blue woods again, 
And ere the next heart-beat, the wind-hurled pile 

That seemed but now a league aloof, 

Bursts crackling o'er the sun-parched roof. 

^^ Against the windows the storm comes dashing. 
Through tattered foliage the hail tears crashing, 
The blue lightning flashes, 
The rapid hail clashes, 
The white waves are tumbling, 

And, in one baffled roar, 
like the toothless sea mumbling 

A rock-beaten shore. 
The thunder is rumbling 
And crashii^ and crumbling — 
"Will silence return nevermore p " ** 
7 
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LESSON XLIX. 
PETER STUYVESANT'S ADDRESS TO 6ENERAI. VON 



^^ Harkee, comradey though bj jour own account 
yon are the most brave, npright, and honorable man in 
the whole province, yet do you lie under the misfor- 
tune of being miserably txuduced and immeasura- 
bly despised. Kow, though it is certainly hard to 
punish a man for his misfortunes, and though it is very 
possible you are totally innocent of the crimes laid 
to your charge; yet, as Heaven, doubtless for some 
wise purpose, sees fit at present to withhold all proofs 
of your innocence, far be it from me to counteract 
its sovereign will. Besides, I can not consent to vent- 
ure my armies with a commander whom they de- 
spise, nor trust the welfare of my people to a cham- 
pion whom they distrust* 

"Retire, therefore, my friend, from the irksome 
toils and cares of public life, with this comforting re- 
flection, that, if guilty, you are but enjoying your just 
reward ; and if innocent, you are not the first great and 
good man who has most wrongfiilly been slandered 
and maltreated in this wicked world — doubtless to 
be better treated in a better world, where there shall 
be neither error, calumny, nor persecution. 

" In the mean while, let me never see your face 
again, for I have a horrible antipathy to the coun- 
tenances of unfortunate great men like your- 
self." ^ 
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LESSON L. 



^^ A heap of bare and splintery crags 
Tumbled about by lightning and frost, 
With rifts, and chasms, and storip-bleached ji^^s, 
That wait and growl for a ship to be lost ; 
Ko island, bnt rather the skeleton 
Of a wrecked and vengeance-smitten one, 
Where, 8Bons ago, with half-shut eye, 
The sluggish saurian crawled to die, 
Ghu9ping under Titanic ferns ; 
Ribs of rock that seaward jut, 
Granite shoulders, and bowlders, and snags. 
Round which, though the winds in heaven be shut, 
The nightmared ocean murmurs and yearns. 
Welters, and swashes, and tosses, and turns. 
And the dreary black searweed lolls and wl^^ ; 
Only rock from shore to shore, 
Only a moan through the bleak clefts blown, 
With sobs in the rifts where the coarse kelp shifts, 
Falling and lifting, tossing and drifting. 
And under all a deep, dull roar. 
Dying and swelling for evermore — 
Rock, and moan, and roar alone. 
And the dread of some nameless thing uinknown— 
These make Appledore." ^ 
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LESSON LI. 
SZEB 8CSB006E. 



'^ Oh ! Bnt he was a tight-fisted hand at the grind- 
stone — Scrooge ! a squeezing, wrenching, gra49p- 
ing, scraping, covetous old sinner! Hard and 
sharp as flint, from which no steel had ever struck out 
generous fire ; secret, and self-contained, and solitary, 
as an oyster. 

" The cold within him froze his old features, nipped 
his pointed nose, shriveled his cheek, stiffened his 
gait; made his eyes red, his thin lips blue; and spoke 
out shrewdly in his grating voice. A frosty rime 
was on his head, and on his eyebrows, and his ixriry 
chin He carried his own low temperature always about 
with him ; he iced his office in the dog-days ; and didn't 
thaw it out one degree at Christmas. 

/^External heat and cold had little influence on 
Scrooge. No warmth could warm, no wintry weather 
chill him. No wind that blew was bitterer than he, no 
falling snow was more intent upon its purpose, no pelt- 
ing rain less open to entreaty. Foul weather didn't 
know where to have him. The heaviest rain, and 
snow, and hail, and sleet, could boast of the advantage 
over him in only one respect* They often ' came down ' 
handsomely, and Scrooge never did." ^ 
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LESSON LII. 
THE PTBAMIDS. 

'^ We slipped down to Ghizeh, and the next morn- 
ing donkeyed quietly to the pyramids. Except for 
the sake of the Sphinx, the Howadji would only ad- 
vise the visit to the scientific and curious, and is more 
willing to say so, because he knows that every traveler 
would not fail to go. But the pyramids were built for 
the distant eye, and their poetic grandeur and charm 
belong to distance. When your eye first strilces them, 
as you come up from Alexandria to Cairo, they stand 
vast, vague, rosy, and distant, and are at once and 
entirely the Egypt of your dreams. The river winds 
and winds, and they seem to shift their places, to be 
now here, now there, now on the western shore, now on 
the eastern, until Egypt becomes, to your only too glow- 
ing fancy, a bright day and a pyramid. 

" Walk out beyond the village of Ghizeh at twilight, 
and see them, not nearer than the breadth of the plain. 
They seem to gather up the whole world into silence, 
and you feel a pathos in their dumbness quite below 
your tears. They have outlived speech, and are no 
more intelligible. Yet the freshness of youth still 
flushes in the sunset along their sides, and even these 
severe and awful forms have a beautiful bloom as of 
Hesperidean frnit in your memory and imagination. 
They are beautiful no less than awful in remembrance* 
But as you approach, they shrink and shrink ; and when 
you stand at their bases, they are but vast mountains of 
masonry, sloping up to the sky." ^ 
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LESSON LI 1 1. 
THE SONG OF THE BBOOK. 

" I come from haants of COOt and hern, 

I make a sudden sally 
And sparkle ont among the fern, 

To bicker down a valley. 

*' By thirty hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges, 

By twenty thorps, a little town, 
And half a hundred bridges. 

" I chatter over stony ways, 
In little sharps and trebles, 

I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 

" With many a curve my banks I fret. 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 

" I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance 
Among my skimming swallows ; 

I make the netted sunbeams dance 
Against my sandy shallows* 

" I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses ; 

I linger by my shingly bars ; 
I loiter round my cresses." ^ 
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LESSON LIV. 
THE liUDICROUS IN UFE. 

^' The ludicrous side of life, like its serious side, 
has its literature, and it is a literature of untold 
wealth. Mirth is a Proteus, changing its shape and 
manner with the thousand diversities of individual 
character, from the most superficial gayety to the 
deepest, most earnest humor. 

"Let us glance carelessly over this wide field of 
comic writers, and note here and there a wit or a 
humorist. There is the humor of Goethe, like his 
own summer morning, mirthfully clear ; and there is 
the uncouth mirth, that winds, stutters, wriggles, 
and screams, dark, scornful, and savage, among the dis- 
located joints of Carlyle's spavined sentences. 

"There is the mirth of Dickens, twinkling now 
in some ironical insinuation — and anon winking at 
you with pleasant maliciousness, its distended cheeks 
fat with suppressed glee — and then, again, coming 
out in broad g^^hes of humor, overflowing all banks 
and bounds of conventional decorum. There is the 
incessant brilliancy of Sheridan— 

* Whose humor, as gay as a fire-fly's light, ' 

Played round every subject, and shone as it played, 

Whose wit in the combat, as gentle as bright, 
Ne'er carried a heart-stain away on its blade.' " 
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LESSON LV. 
THE liUDICROUS IN IJFE.— (Ck>iitl]iiied.) 

^' There is the lithe, springy 8arca49m, the hilari- 
ous badinage, the brilliant, careless disdain, which 
sparkle and scorch along the glistening pages of 
Holmes; there is the sleepy smile that lies so be- 
nignly on the sweet and serious diction of old Izaak 
Walton. 

"There, in a comer, look at that petulant little 
man, his features working with thought and pain, 
his lips wrinkled with a sardonic smile ; and see ! the 
immortal personality has received its last point and 
polish in that toiling brain, and, in a straight, lumi- 
nous line, with a twang like scorn's own arrow, 
hisses through the air the unerring shaft of Pope — to 
^ Dash the proud gamester from his gilded car. 

And bare the base heart that lurks beneath a star.' 

" There, moving gracefully through that carpeted 
parlor, mark that dapper, diminutive Irish gentle- 
man. The moment you look at him, your eyes are 
dazzled with the w^hizzing rockets and hissing 
wheels, streaking the air with a million sparks from 
the pyrotechnic brain of Anacreon Moore. In 
contrast, note the soft brilliancy, the winning grace, 
the bland banter, the gliding wit, the diffiisive 
humor, which make you in love with all mankind in 
the charming pages of Washing^n Irving/' ^ 
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LESSON LVI. 
THE USES OF SATIRE. 

" Yes, I arn proud ; I must be proud to see 
Men not afraid of God, afraid of me : 
Safe from the bar, the pulpit, and the throne, 
Yet touched and shamed by ridicule alone. 
O sacred weapon I left for truth's defense. 
Sole dread of folly, vice, and insolence, 
Beverent I touch thee ! " *^ 

"Now let us breathe a benison to our truthful 
benefactors, these fine revelers among human 
weaknesses, these stem, keen satirists of human 
depravity* Wherever humor smiles away the fretting 
thought of care; wherever wit riddles folly, abases 
pride, or stings iniquity, there glides the cheerful spirit, 
or glitters the flashing thought of these bright ene- 
mies of stupidity and gloom. 

" Thanks to them, hearty thanks for teaching us 
that the ludicrous side of life is its wicked side no less 
than its foolish ; that, in a lying world, there is still no 
mercy for falsehood; that Guilt, however high it 
may lift its brazen front, is never beyond the light- 
nings of scorn ; and that life in harmony with rea- 
son is the only life safe from laughter, that life in 

harmony with virtue is the only life safe from con- 
tempt." ^2 
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LESSON LVIL 
THE H0M£ of poets. 

'^ Be calm, dear brother ! whose impassioiied stram 
Comes from an alley "watered bj a drain ; 
The little Mincio, dribbling to the Po, 
Beats all the epics of the Hoaiig-Ho. 

^' The nnrse of poets feeds her wingdd brood 
By common firesides on familiar food ; 
In a low hamlet, by a narrow stream, 
Where bovine rustics used to doze and dream, 
She filled yonng William's fiery fancy full. 
While old John Shakespeare talked of beeves and 
wool! 

" No Alpine needle, with its climbing spire. 
Brings down for mortals the Promethean fire, 
If careless Nature have forgot to frame 
An altar worthy of the sacred flame. 

" TJnblest by any save the goat-herd's lines, 

Mont Blanc rose soaring through her ' sea of pines ' ; 

In vain the Arve and Arveyron dash. 

No hymn salutes them but the Ranz-des-Vaches, 

Till lazy Coleridge, by the morning's light. 

Gazed for a moment on the fields of white. 

And lo 1 the glaciers found at length a tongue — 

Mont Blanc was vocal, and Ohamouni sung I " ^ 
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LESSON LVIII. 

EDUCATION. 



^^ That man, I think, has had a liberal education. 
who has been so trained in youth that his body is the 
ready servant of his will, and does with ease and pleasure 
all the work that, as a mechanism, it is capable of : 
whose intellect is a clear, cold, logic engine, with all its 
parts of equal strength, and in smooth working order ; 
ready, like the steam-engine, to be turned to any kind 
of work, and spin the gossamers as well as forge the 
anchors of the mind; whose mind is stored with a 
knowledge of the great and fundamental truths of 
Nature, and of the laws of her operations ; one who, no 
stinted ascetic, is full of life and fire, but whose pas- 
sions are trained to come to heel by a vigorous will, the 
servant of a tender conscience; who has learned to 
love all beauty, whether of Nature or of art, to hate all 
vileness, and to respect others as himself. 

" Such a one and no other, I conceive, has had a 
liberal education ; for he is, as completely as a man can 
be, in harmony with Nature. He will make the best of 
her and she of him. They will get on together rarely ; 
she as his ever-beneficent mother ; he as her mouth- 
piece, her conscious self, her minister and inter- 
preter. *' ^ 
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LESSON LIX. 
THE DEAF QUO DAME. 

" Of all old women, hard of hearing, 

The deafest, sure, was Dame Eleanor Spearing I 

Of conrBe, the loss was a great privation 

For one of her sex — ^whatever her station— 

And none the less that the dame had a turn 

For making all families one concern, 

And learning whatever there was to learn 

In the prattling, tattling village of Tringham, 

As who wore silk, and who wore gingham, 

And what the Atkins's shop might bring 'em 

" The "^ages per week of the Weavers and Skinners, 

And what they boiled for their Sunday dinners ? 

What plates the Bngbys had on the shelf — 

Crockery, china, wooden, or delf P 

Did Snip and his wife continue to jangle P 

Had Mrs. Wilkinson sold her mangle P 

What liquor was drunk by Jones and Brown ? 

And the weekly score they ran up at the Crown ? 

If the Snobbs had furnished their rooms up-stairs, 

And how they managed for tables and chairs, 

Beds and other household affairs. 

Iron, wooden, and Staffordshire wares . 

And if they could muster a whole pair of bellows? 
In fact, she had much of the spirit that lies 
Perdu in a notable set of Paul Prys, 

By courtesy called Statistical Fellows.'^ ^ 
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LESSON LX. 
BATTI£ OF FOBT GHBISTINA. 

" And now commenced the horrid din, the desper- 
ate struggle, the maddening ferocity, the firantic 
desperation, the confusion, and self-abandonment of 
war. Dutchman and Swede commingled, tugged, 
panted, and blowed. The heavens were darkened 
with a tempest of missives. Bang ! went the guns ; 
whack ! went the broadswords ; thump ! went the 
cudgels; crash! went the musket-stocks — blows, 
kicks, cuffs, scratches, black eyes, and bloody noses, 
swelling the horrors of the scene. 

^^ Thick thwack, cut and hack, helter-skelter, 
higgledy-piggledy, hurly-burly, head over heels, 
rough and tumble ! ^ Dunder and blizum I ' swore 
the Dutchmen; ^Splitter and splutter!' cried the 
Swedes ; * Storm the works 1 ' shouted Hardkopp^ 
Peter ; ' Fire the mine I ' roared stout Bising ; * Tanta- 
ro-ra-ra!' twanged the trumpet of Anthony Van 
Corlear, until all voice and sound became unintelli- 
gible—grunts of pain, yells of fury, and shouts of 
triumph mingled in one hideous clamor. 

"The earth shook as if struck with a paralytic 
stroke ; trees shrunk aghast and withered at the 
sight ; rocks burrowed in the ground like rabbits ; and 
even Christina Creek turned from its course, and ran 
up a hill in breathless terror." ^ 
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LESSON LXl. 
AMEBIOAN ABISTOGRACT. 

" Of all the notable things on earth, 
The queerest one is pride of birth 

Among our ' fierce democracy ' I 
A bridge across a hundred years, 
Without a prop to save it from sneers — 
Not even a couple of rotten Peers — 
A thing for laughter, fleers, and jeers, 

Is American aristocracy ! 



^' English and Irish, French and Spanish, 
Gterman, Italian, Dutch, and Danish, 
Grossing their veins untU they vanish 

In one conglomeration I 
So subtle a tangle of blood, indeed, 
No heraldry Harvey will ever succeed 

In flnding the circulation ! 

<^ Depend upon it, my snobbish friend, 
Tour family thread yon can't ascend. 
Without good reason to apprehend 
You may find it waxed at the farther end 

By some plebeian vocation ; 
Or, worse than that, your boasted line 
May end in a loop of stronger twine, 

That plagued some worthy relation I '* ^ 
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LESSON LXII. 
ELOQUJbiliCE. 

'^ When public bodies are to be addressed on mo- 
mentous occasions, when great interests are at stake, 
and strong passions excited, nothing is valuable in 
speech further than it is connected with high intellect- 
ual and moral endowments. Clearness, force, and 
earnestness are the qualities which produce convic- 
tion. True eloquence, indeed, does not consist in 
speech. It can not be brought from far. Labor and 
learning may toil for it, but they will toil in vain. Words 
and phrases may be marshaled in every way, but 
they can not compass it. It must exist in the man, 
in the subject, in the occasion. 

'^ Affected passion, intense expression, the pomp 
of declamation, all may aspire to it — they can not 
reach it. It comes, if it comes at aD, like the outbreak- 
ing of a fountain from the earth, or the bursting forth 
of volcanic fires with spontaneous, original, native 
force. The clear conception outrunning the deduc- 
tions of logic, the high purpose, the dauntless spirit, 
speaking on the tongue, beaming from the eye, in- 
forming every feature, and urging the whole man on- 
ward, right onward to his object — ^this, this is eloquence ; 
or, rather it is something greater and higher than all 
eloquence, it is action — noble, sublime, godlike action." *® 
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LESSON LXIII. 
THE ABSENAIi AT SFBINGFIKLD. 

" This is the arsenaL From floor to ceiling, 
Like a huge organ, rise the bunushed arms ; 

But from their silent pipes, no anthem pealing, 
Startles the villages with strange alarms. 

'^ Ah ! what a sound will rise, how wild and dreary, 
When the death-angel touches those swift keys ! 

What wild lament and dismal miserere 
Will mingle with their awful «TrmT^>inTii«« ? 



" I hear even now the infinite fierce chorus, 
The cries of agony, the endless groan, 

Which, through the ages that have gone before us, 
In long reverberations reach our own. 

^' On helm and harness rings the Saxon hammer, 
Through Cimbric forest roars the Norseman's song, 

And loud amid the universal clamor 

O'er distant deserts sounds the Tartar g^ng. 

^^ I hear the Florentine, who, from his palace. 
Wheels out his battle-bell with dreadAil din. 

And Aztec priests upon their teocallis 

Beat the wild war-drums made of serpent's skin ; 

" The bursting shell, the gateway wrenched asunder. 
The rattling musketry, the clashing blade ; 

And ever and anon, in tones of thunder. 
The diapason of the cannonade." ^ 
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LESSON LXIV. 
ATHENIAN UTESATURE. 

^^If we consider merely the subtilty of dis- 
quisition, the force of imagmation, the perfect energy, 
and elegance of expression, which characterize the 
great works of Athenian genius, we must pronounce 
them intrinsically most valuable ; but what shall we 
say when we reflect that from hence have sprung, di- 
rectly or indirectly, all the noblest creations of 
the human intellect; that from hence were the vast 
accomplishments and the brilliant Ihncy of Cicero ; 
the withering fire of Juvenal ; the plastic imagi- 
nation of Dante; the humor of Cervantes; the 
comprehension of Bacon; the wit of Butler; the 
supreme and universal excellence of Shake- 
speare? 

" All the triumphs of truth and genius over preju- 
dice and power, in every country and in every age, 
have been the triumphs of Athens. Wherever a few 
great minds have made a stand against violence and 
firaud, in the cause of liberty and reason, there has 
been her spirit in the midst of them — inspiring, en- 
couraging, consoling : by the lonely lamp of Eras- 
mus ; by the restless bed of Pascal ; in the tribune of 
Mirabeau ; in the cell of G-alileo ; on the scaffold of 
Sidney." « 
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LESSON LXV. 
LOYE OF COUNTRY AND OF HOBflE. 

" There is a land, of every land the pride, 
Beloved by Heaven o'er all the world beside ; 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 
And milder moons imparadise the night : 
A land of beauty, virtue, valor, truth. 
Time-tutored age, and love-exalted youth. 

^' The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 
Views not a realm so bountiful and fair, 
Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air ; 
In every clime, the magnet of his soul. 
Touched by remembrance, trembles to that pole : 

" For in this land of Heaven's peculiar grace. 
The heritage of nature's noblest race. 
There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer^ sweeter spot than all the rest. 
Where man, creation's tyrant, casts aside 
His sword and scepter, pageantry and pride, 
While, in his softened looks, benignly blend 
The sire, the son, the husband, father, friend. 

" Here woman reigns ; the mother, daughter, wife, 
Strews with fresh flowers the narrow way of life ; 
Around her knees domestic duties meet, 
And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet. 
Where shall that land, that spot of earth be found ? 
Art thou a man ? a patriot P look around ; 
Oh ! thou shalt find, however thy footsteps roam, 
That land thy country, and that spot thy home." ^^ 
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LESSON LXVI. 
MODERATION AS AN ETiTOJEWT OF BEAUTT. 

^^ I have pnt this attribute of beauty last, because I 
consider it the girdle and safeguard of all the rest. 
The least appearance of violence, or extravagance^ of 
the want of xnoderatioii and restraint, is, I think, 
destructive of all beauty whatsoever in everything, 
color, form, motion, language, or thought; giving 
rise to what we call in color glaring ; in form inele- 
gant ; in motion ungraceful ; in language coarse ; in 
thought undisciplined; in all, unchastened ; which 
qualities are in everything most painful, because the signs 
of disobedient and irregular operation. 

"Therefore, as moderation is that virtue which is 
essential to conduct, since neither imagination, nor 
invention, nor industry, nor sensibility, nor energy, 
is of full avail without this of self-command, where- 
by works truly masculine and mighty are produced ; 
which are separated from that lower host of things brill- 
iant, magnificent, and redundant; and further yet 
from that of the loose, the lawless, the ezag^rated, 
the insolent, and the profane ; I would have the ne- 
cessity of it foremost in all our inculcating, and the 
largest in all our inscribing, in so far that, over the 
doors of every school of Art, I would have this one 
word, relieved out in deep letters of pure gold — 
moderation.'' ^ 
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LESSON LXVII. 
MAimEBS. 

" The gentleman is a man of truth, lord of his own 
actions, and expressing that lordship in his behavior, 
not in any manner dependent and servile, either on 
persons, or opinions, or possessions. 

" The manners of this class are observed and canght 
with devotion by men of taste. The association of 
these masters with each other, and with men intelli- 
gent of their merits, is mutually agreeable and stimu- 
lating. The good forms, the happiest expressions of 
each, are repeated and adopted. By swift consent 
everything superfluous is dropped, everything grace- 
ful is renewed. 

"A circle of men perfectly well-bred would be a 
company of sensible persons, in which every man's 
native manners and character appeared. But any def- 
erence to some eminent man or woman of the world 
forfeits all privilege of nobility. He is an under- 
ling : I have nothing to do with him ; I will speak to 
his master. 

" Moral qualities rule the world ; but, at short dis- 
tances, the senses are despotic. The love of beauty is 
mainly the love of measure or proportion. The per- 
son who screams or uses the superlative degree, or 
converses with heat, puts whole drawing-rooms to 
flight." ^ 
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LESSON LXVIII. 
PUBLIC DUTIES. 

" Let us remember that we have duties and obliga- 
tions to perform corresponding to the blessings 
which we enjoy. Let us remember the trust, the sacred 
trust, attaching to the rich inheritance which we 
have received from our fathers. Let us feel our personal 
responsibility, to the full extent of our powers and 
influence, for the preservation of the principles of 
civil and religious liberty. And let us remember that 
it is only religion, and morals, and knowledge, that can 
make men respectable and happy under any form of 
government. 

'^ Let us hold fast to the great truths that communi- 
ties are responsible as well as individuals; that no 
government is respectable which is not just ; that with- 
out imspotted ptirity of public faith, without sacred 
public principle, fidelity, and honor, no mere forms of 
government, no machinery of laws, can give dig^ty 
to political society. In our day and generation, let us 
seek to raise and improve the moral sentiment so that 
we may look, not for a degraded, but an elevated and 
improved future. And when both we and our children 
shall have been consigned to the house appointed 
for all living, may love of country and pride of country 
glow with equal fervor among those to whom our names 
and our blood shall have descended I " ^ 



TO TEACHERS. 



First of all, and above all, in every lesson 
given to pupils, teach the thought. 

In the very first lessons in which graphic 
language is involved, teach reading and writing 
together. 

Give the first lessons in writing slowly, care- 
fully, and patiently, until the pupil acquires the 
art of copying correctly. 

Teach the forms of the letters by the obser- 
vation which comes from correctly copying them. 

Teach the names of the letters by speaking 
them as if known — one or two at a lesson. 

Make a point of teaching the names of the 
letters quite early in the course. 

Teach the alphabet in its order as soon as 
the forms and names of the letters are known. 

Change from script to print at the end of a 
two or three months' course. 

Let the test of spelling be the ability of the 
pupil to spell words correctly in daily original 
written work. 

Again teach the thought first, last, and al- 
ways. 
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THE AIiFBABET. 



a A <2^ 




b B 

c C 



/9^ 




d D ^ 
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f F 
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h H 

i I 

J J 

1 L 
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n N *^ 




o O 



^ 





p P ^9^ 



q Q ^ 
r R ^ 

s S ^ 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 



A., AwLf answer. 

A., or @, at, to. 

A. A. S., Fellow of the American 

Academy. 
A. B. {Ariium Baeeaiaureua), 

Bachelor of Arts. 
Abr., abridged. 
A. G. (Ante - Christum), before 

Christ. 
Acct., o/c^ account. 
A. D. (Anno Domini), in the year 

of our Lord. 
Ad., advertisement. 
Adjt., adjutant. 

Ad lib. {ad libitum), at pleasure. 
Adm., administrator. 
Ad V. (ctd valorem), according to 

value. 
iBt. (cetatis), aged, of age. 
Ag. (argentum), silver. 
Ag^., agriculture. 
Agt., agent. 
Alt., altitude. 
A. M. (Artium Magister), Master 

of Arts. 
A. IC {Ante - Meridiem), before 

noon. 
A. M. {Anno Mundi), in the year 

of the world. 
Am., American. 
Axnt., amount. 
A. S., Anglo-Saxon. 
AnoxL, anonymous. 



Ap., Apr., April. 
Aq. {aqua), water. 
Aug., August. 
B. A., Bachelor of Arts. 
BaL, balance. 
Bar., bbL, barrel. 
Bart., Bt., baronet. 
B. C, before Christ. 
B. G. L., Bachelor of Civil Law. 
B. D., Bachelor of Divinity. 
Bk., bank, book. 

B. Lli. {Baeecdaureua Legum), 
Bachelor of Laws. 

B. M. {BcuicaZaureus Medidnai), 
Bachelor of Medicine. 

Bro., brother. 

G., cent., ct. (centum), by the 

hundred. 
G., Cap. (caput), chapter. 
Gap., capital. 
Gaps., capitals. 
Gapt., captain. 
G., c. (compte eouranC), account 

current. 

C. £., civil engineer. 
C. £., Canada East. 
Chap., chapter. 

Chem., chemical ; chemistry. 

Chron., chronology. 

G. J., chief-justice. 

Co., county ; company. 

0. O. D., collect on delivery. 

CoL, colonel ; Colossians. 
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Coll., college, collector. 

Colq., colloquialism. 

Coxnp., comparative. 

Coxnpt., controller. 

Con., contra ; in opposition. 

Concli., conchology. 

Cong., Congress. 

0. P., Common Pleas. 

Cr., credit, or creditor. 

Cwt., a hundred-weight. 

CycL, cyclopaedia. 

cL, pence; penny. 

D., five hundi-ed. 

D. C. L., Doctor of Civil Law. 

D. D., Doctor of Divinity. 

Deg., degree. 

Del., delegate. 

Dept., department. 

Deffc., defendant. 

D. Q. (Dei Gratia), by the grace 
of God. 

Do. (ditto), the same. 

Dols., $, dollars. 

Doz., dozen. 

Dr., debtor; doctor. 

D. V. (Deo volente), God willing. 

Dwt., pennyweight. 

E., east. 

Ed., edition ; editor. 

e. g. (exempli gratia), for ex- 
ample. 

Encycl., encyclopaedia. 

Eng., England; English. 

Esq., esquire. 

etc., &c. (et ccetera), and so forth. 

Ex., example. 

Exr., executor; executrix. 

Fe. (ferrum), iron. 

Fern., feminine. 

Pr., French ; France. 
8 



Ft., foot ; feet. 

Gen., general 

Gent., gentleman. 

Geog., geography. 

GeoL, geology. 

Geom., geometry. 

Ger., German; Germany. 

Goth., Gothic. 

Gov., governor. 

G. P. O., general post-office. 

Gr., Greek, grain, gross. 

Gram., gr., grammar; gramme, 

grain. 
H. e. (hoc est), that is ; this is. 
Heb., Hebrews. 
hhd., hogshead. 
Hon., Honorable. 
H. R., House of Representatives. 
H. S. (hie situs), here lies. 
ib. (ibidem), in the same place. 
id. (idem), the same. 
i. e. (id est), that is. 
I. H. S. (Jesus Hominum Salvor 

tor), Jesus the Saviour of men. 
Imp., imperial. 
incog, (incognito), unknown. 
Inst, (instant), of the present 

month. 
I. O. O. F., Independent Order of 

Odd-Fellows. 
I. O. U., I owe you. 
L q. (idem quod), the same as. 
Ir., Irish ; Ireland. 
It., Ital., Italy ; italics. 
J. C. D. (Juris Civilis Doctor), 

Doctor of Civil Law. 
J. D. (Jurum Doctor), Doctor of 

Laws. 
J. P., justice of the peace. 
Jr., Jun., junior. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 



Kt., knight. 

L., L, iB, pound sterling. 

Lat., latitude; Latin. 

lb., fi> (libra), pound. 

L. C, Lower Canada. 

JjBg.f Legislature. 

laib., librarian; book. 

Lieut., lieutenant. 

LL. B., Bachelor of Laws. 

LL. D., Doctor of Laws. 

Long., longitude. 

L. s. d., pounds, shillings, and 

pence. 
IC, monsieur ; sir ; masculine ; 

month. 
M. (mille), one thousand. 
M. {meridiea), noon. 
M. A., Master of Arts. 
Mad., madam ; madame. 
Maj., major. 

M. C, member of Congress. 
M. D., Doctor of Medicine. 
Mdlle. or Mile., mademoiselle. 
M. E., mining engineer. 
Mem., memorandum. 
Messrs., gentlemen ; sirs. 
Mme., madame. 
Mr., mister. 
Mrs., mistress. 
MS., manuscript. 
MSS., manuscripts. 
N., north ; noun ; noon. 
N. A., North America. 
N. B. {nota bene), take notice. 
N. £., New England ; northeast. 
Nem. con., no one opposing. 
No. (wwwcro), number. 
N. P., notary public. 
N. S., new style ; Nova Scotia. 
Obt., obedient. 



O. S., old style. 

oz., ounce. 

P- J page; pp., pages. 

Pay't, payment. 

Pd., paid. 

Per ann. {per annum), by the 
year. 

Per cent, or per ct. (per centum), 
by the hundred. 

Ph. D., Doctor of Philosophy. 

pL, plural. 

Plflt, plaintiff. 

Pxt. (pinxit), he painted it. 

P. M. (post-^ieridiem), after noon. 

P. M., postmaster. 

P. M. G., postmaster-general. 

P. O., post-office. 

Pop., population. 

P. P. C. (pour prendre congi), to 
take leave. 

Pro, for. 

Pro tern., for the time. 

Prof., professor. 

pros, (proximo), next, or of the 
next, month. 

P. S., postscript. 

Ps., Psalms. 

Pub., published ; publisher. 

Q. e. (quod eat), which is. 

Q. L (quantum libef), as much as 
you please. 

d. e. d. (quad erat demonstran- 
dum), which was to be demon- 
strated. 

Q. e. f. (quad erat faciendum), 
which was to be done. 

Q. pi. (quantum placet), as much 
as you please. 

Q,, s. (quantum aufficit), a sufficient 
quantity. 
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q, V. {gw)d vide), which see. 

R., recipe. 

Bec'd, received. 

"Regt,, regiment. 

Rep., representative. 

Repub., republic. 

Rev., reverend. 

R. R., railroad. 

R. S. V. P. (rSpondez sHl voua 

plait), reply, if you please. 
S. A., South America. 
Sc, Sculp, {scvlpaif), he en- 
graved it. 
Sec, secretary. 
Sen., senior ; Senate. 
Seq. (sequentia), the following; 

the next. 
Serg., or Seij., sergeant. 
servt., servant. 
Sq., square. 

8S. or ss. (scilicet), to wit ; namely. 
St., street; saint. 
S. T. D. {Sacra TheologtcB Doctor), 

Doctor of Divinity. 
8. T. P. {Sacra Theologice Profes- 
sor), Professor of Theology. 
Supt., superintendent. 
Trans., translated. 
Tilt, {ultimo), last, or of the last, 

month. 
Univ., university. 
U. S., United States. 
U. S. A., United States of Amer- 
ica. 

Ala., Alabama. 

Ark., Arkansas. 

CaL, California. 

CoL, Colorado. 

Conn., Ct., Connecticut. 

Del., Delaware. 



Fla., Florida. 

Ga., Georgia. 

IlL, Illinois. 

Ind., Indiana. 

la., Iowa. 

Kan., Kansas. 

Ken., Ky., Kentucky. 

La., Louisiana. 

Me., Maine. 

Md., Maryland. 

Mass., Massachusetts. 

Mich., Michigan. 

Minn., Minnesota. 

Miss., Mississippi. 

Mo., Missouri. 

Neb., Nebraska. 

Nev., Nevada. 

N. H., New Hampshire, 

N, J., New Jersey. 

N. Y., New York. 

N. C, North Carolina. 

O., Ohio. 

Or., Oregon. 

Pa., Penn., Pennsylvania. 

R. I., Rhode Island. 

S. C, South Carolina. 

Tenn., Tennessee. 

Tex., Texas. 

Vt., Vermont. 

Va., Virginia. 

W. Va., West Virginia. 

Wis., Wisconsin. 
XT. S. A, United States Army. 
U. S. N., United States Navy. 
U. S. Ter., United States Terri- 
tories. 

Alas., Alaska. 

Ar., Arizona. 

Dak., Dakota. 

D. C, District of Columbia. 
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Id., Idaho. 

Ind. Tor., Indian Territory. 

Mon., Montana. 

N. Mex., New Mexico. 

U. T., Utah Territory. 

Wash. Ter., Washington 
Territory. 

Wy. Ter., Wyoming Terri- 
tory. 



V. or vid. (vide), see. 

vs. (versus), against. 

Viz. (videlicit), to wit ; namely. 

VoL, volume. 

wt., weight. 

Xxnas, Christmas. 

yd., yard. 

yr., year. 



PRESIDENTS OP THE UNITED STATES. 



George Washington . . 

John Adams 

Thomas Jefferson . . . 
James Madison . . . . 

James Monroe 

John Quincy Adams . . . 
Andrew Jackson . . . . 
Martin Van Buren . . . 
William Henry Harrison 

John Tyler 

James K. Polk 

Zachary Taylor . . . . 
Millard Fillmore . . . 
Franklin Pierce . . . . 
James Buchanan . . . . 
Abraham Lincoln . . . 
Andrew Johnson .... 
Ulysses S. Grant .... 
Rutherford B. Hayes . . 
James A. Garfield . . . 
Chester A. Arthur . . . 
Groyer Cleveland . . . 



Btata of luitiTlty. 
Virginia . . 
Massachusetts 
Virginia . . 
Virginia . . 
Virginia . . 
Massachusetts 
South Carolina 
New York . 
Virginia . . 
Virginia . . 
North Carolina 
Virginia . . 
New York . 
New Hampshire 
Pennsylvania 
Kentucky 
North Carolina 
Ohio . . 
Ohio . . 
Ohio . . 
Vermont . 
New Jersey 



4< 



4< 



(( 



4i 



4i 



(( 



(i 



« 



(( 



« 



'When inaugnrated. 
April 30, 1789. 
March 4, 1797. 

" 1801. 
1809. 
1817. 
1825. 

" 1829. 

" 1837. 

" 1841. 
April 5, 1841. 
March 4, 1845. 

" 1849. 
July 10, 1850. 
March 4, 1853. 

« 1857. 

" 1861. 
April 14, 1865. 
March 4, 1869. 

5, 1877. 

4, 1881. 
Sept. 19, 1881. 
March 4, 1885. 
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AUTHOES AND BOOKS QUOTED. 



PART 1. 



HO. ATTTHOK. 

1. Whittier . 

2. Montgomery 

3. Hood . 

TE* • • • 

5. . . . 

6. Longfellow . 

7. Lowell 

8. Bayard Taylor 

9. Burns . 

10. Mrs. Hemans 

11. Lowell 
13. Byron 

13. Lowell 

14. Bryant 

15. Longfellow 

16. Young 

17. Stennett 

18. Dr. Franklin 

19. Goldsmith . 

20. Whittier . 

21. Scott . 

22. Holmes 

23. Gray . 

24. . ' . 

25. Hood . 

26. Thomson . 

27. Street . 

28. Whittier . 

29. . . . 



BOOK. PAGB 

The Yankee Girl 31 

Hymn . 31 

Bridge of Sighs . . . . .32 

Old Song 33 

Popular Serenade 33 

Rain in Summer 34 

Summer Storm 34 

Fight of the Paso del Mar . . .34 

Tam o' Shanter 35 

Landing of the Pilgrims . . . .35 

Summer Storm 35 

Siege of Corinth 36 

Sir Launf al . . . . . .36 

Green River 36 

The Children's Hour .... 36 
Night Thoughts . . . . .38 

Hymn 38 

Poor Richard 38 

The Deserted Village .... 39 

Our State 39 

Lady of the Lake 39 

The Berkshire Festival . . . , 39 

Elegy 89 

Popular Song 39 

Bridge of Sighs 40 

The Seasons -41 

Gray Forest-Eagle 41 

April 41 

Mother Goose 43 
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AUTHORS AND BOOKS QUOTED. 



MO* AXTTBOR. 

30. Payne . 

31. Scott . 

32. Goldsmith . 

33. . . . 

34. . . . 

35. Whittier . 

36. Scott . 

37. Bryant 

38. Scott . 

39. Hood . 

40. Scott . 

41. Longfellow 

42. Gray . 

43. Addison 

44. Wolfe . 

45. . . . 

40. ... 

47. Dryden 

^xO« • • • 

49. Pope . 

50. Congreve . 

51. Shakespeare 

52. . . . 

53. Whittier . 

54. Holmes 

55. . . . 

56. Pope . 

57. Pope . 

58. Byron . 

59. Holmes 

60. Butler 

61. . . . 

62. Sprague 



BOOK. PAOfS 

Home, Sweet Home 45 

Lady of the Lake 48 

The Deserted Village 49 

Nursery Rhyme 50 

Mother Goose 50 

April 51 

Lady of the Lake 52 

Forest Hymn 53 

Lady of the Lake 53 

Autumn 53 

Lady of the Lake 53 

Paul Revere's Ride 54 

Elegy 54 

Nineteenth Psalm 54 

Burial of Sir John Moore . . .55 

Sunday-School Song 55 

Bible 56 

56 

. 56 

.... 56 

. 56 

. 56 

Psalms 56 

The Panorama 60 

Urania 61 

Unknown 61 

Essay on Man 61 

Essay on Criticism 61 

Siege of Corinth 62 

Urania 62 

Hudibras 62 

Old Proverb 62 

Ode to the Pilgrims 62 



Bible . . . . 
Essay on Man . 
The Mourning Bride 



1. Byron . 

2. Bums . 

3. Pope . 



PART II. 

Siege of Corinth 63 

Tam o' Shanter 63 

Essay on Man 64 
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NO. AUTHOR. 

4. Browning . 

5. Campbell 

6. Cowper 

7. Scott . 

8. Byron . 

9. Addison 

10. Street . 

11. Moore . 

12. Lowell 

13. Scott . 

14. Poe . 

15. Campbell . 

16. Southey 

17. Shakespeare 

18. Tennyson . 

19. Watts. 

20. Pierrepont , 

21. Jane Taylor 

22. Scott . 

23. Shakespeare 

24. Mrs. Heman 

25. Scott . 

26. Tennyson . 

27. Bums . 

28. Lowell 

29. Scott . 

30. Wolfe . 

31. . . . 

82. Byi-on . 

83. Scott . 

84. Tennyson 

oO. . . 

86. Moore . 
37. Pamell 
88. Longfellow. 

39. CampbeU . 

40. Scott . 

41. Byron . 

42. Saxe . 


BOOK. 

. Pied Piper of Hamelin 
. Pleasures of Hope . 
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Composition by the Word and Sentence Methods. 12mo. Cloth. 

A Geographical Reader. A Collection of Geographical Descrip- 
tions and Narrations, from the best Writers in English Literature. 
Classified and arranged to meet the wants of Geographical Students, 
and the higher grades of reading classes. 12mo. Cloth. 

**Mr. Jobonnot has made a good book, which, if jadicionslynsed, will etop the 
immense waste of time now spent in most scbools in tbe study of ^eosrapny to 
little purpose. The yolnme has a good number of appropriate lllastrations, and 
is printed and bound in almost faultless style and lMie.'''—NcUioMUJoumalqf 
Education. 

A^ Natural History Reader, for Schools and Homes. Beautifullj 
illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 
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wild and tame, is talcen advantage of very wisely by Mr. Johonnot, who has had 
experience in teaching and In making school-books. His selections are generally 
excellent. Articles by renowned naturalists, and interesting papers by men who, 
if not renowned, can put things pointedly, alternate with serious and humorous 
yersc. * The Popular Science Monthly * has fhmished much material. The * At- 
lantic* and the works of John Burroughs are contributors also. There are illus- 
trallons, and the compiler has some sensible advice to offer teachers in regard to 
thp way in which to interest young people in matters relating to nature.^^iV^u' 
York Times. 

Appletons' Instructive Keading-Books. Natural History Series : 

Book I. Book of Cats and Dogs, and other Friends. For Little 
Folks. Illustrated. 12mo. 

Book II. Friends in Feathers and Fur, and other Neighbors. 
For Young Folks. Fully illustrated. 12mo. Boards. 

Principles and Practice of Teaching. 12mo. Cloth. 
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ive Teaching: its Methods, Aims, and Principles; IV. Subjective Teaching: its 
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and Limitations; VJ. Relative Value of the Different Studies In a Course of In- 
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How we Live : or, the Human Body, and how to take Care of it. An 
Elementary Course in Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. B% James 
JoHONNOT and Eugene Bouton, Ph. D. 12mo. Cloth. 
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CONSISTING OF FIVE BOOKS, SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 



Appletons' First Header. Child's Quarto. 90 pages. 

Id the First Reader the combined word and phonic methods are ad- 
mirably developed and carefully graded. In the first 52 pages (Part 1\ 
in connection with beautiful and child-life reading-lessons, are taught the 
names of all the letters, the short sounds of the vowels, and the sounds of 
the consonants and diphthongs. In Part II are found a systematic mark' 
ing of silent letters and the more easily distinguished sounds of vowels, 
and a continued drill in the sounds of consonants. The aim is to make 
the pupil acquainted with the forms and powers of letters, and the sound, 
construction, and meaning of words. The pictorial illustrations have 
been made a feature not only of unusual attractiveness, but are instnict- 
ive and interesting adjuncts to the text, as subjects for study and oral 
exercises. 

Appletoxis' Second Header. 12mo. 143 pages. 

This continues the plan of the First, and gives a complete table of all 
the vowel and consonant sounds with their markings according to Webster 
— " A Key to Pronunciation." Pi-eceding each reading-lesson the new 
words of that lesson are carefully marked for a spelling-exercise. This 
Reader gives prominence to the phonic analysis and the noting of silent 
letters, to the placing of diacritical marks, which must be learned by prac- 
tice in marking words ; also, to the spelling of words and to sentence- 
making, using the words occurring in the reading-lessons. 

Appletons' Third Header. 12mo. 214 pages. 

In this Reader the plan of the Second is continued, with the addition 
of some important features, notably the lessons " How to read,'' placed at 
intci-vals through the book. They form the preliminary instruction in 
elocution which Professor Bailey has developed in this and the succeeding 
volumes in a masterly and unique manner. 

The selection of " comparatively common words," yet such as are easily 
and usually misspelled, numbering about five hundred, given at the close, 
is a feature of very great practical value, and answers beyond cavil the 
question sometimes asked, " Ought not a speller to accompany or precede 
the series ? " 
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Introductory Foiirth. Reader* By William T. Harris, A. IL, 
LL. D., and Andrew J. Rickoff, A. M. 12mo. 

Designed for those pupils who have finished the Third Reader, and 
are yet too young or too immature to take up the Fourth. 

Appletons' Fourth. Reader. 12mo. 248 pages. 

It is here that the student enters the domain of literature proper, and 
makes the atquaintance of the standard writers of '^ English undefiled '' in 
their best style. Having received adequate preparation in the previous 
books, he is now able to appreciate as well as to assimilate the higher 
classics now before him. 

A new and invaluable feature in the editorship of this and the next 
volume is the '^ Preparatory Notes " appended to each selection, for the 
aid of both teacher and pupil. 

The elocutionary work commenced in the Third Reader is continued 
and gradually advanced to the higher phases of the subject. Spelling- 
exercises are also appended, introducing '* Words diflScult to spell," with 
both phonic and what are usually known as orthographic principles for- 
mutated into rules. Beautifully engraved fuU>page illustrations embellish 
the interior of the book, and render it artistically chaste and attractive. 

Appletons' Fifth. Reader. 12mo. 471 pages. 

This Reader is the one to which the editors have given their choicest 
efforts. The elementary principles of the earlier volumes are not forgot 
ten in this, but are subordinated to matters germane to more advanced 
teaching. The *^ Preparatory .Votes " are more advanced than those of the 
preceding Reader, and seek to direct the mind more to style and the liter- 
ary character, and lastly to the logical element of the thought. Literary 
history and criticism are woven into the work in such way as to evoke 
thought and inquiry in the mind of the young. Extracts are given from 
Webster, Jefiferson, Irving, Audubon, Cooper, Emerson, Wirt, and Wash- 
ington, along with others from De Quinccy, Goethe, Victor Hugo, Byron, 
Shelley, Milton, Coleridge, and Shakespeare ; and with these is a vast 
amount of valuable information of every kind. It is, indeed, a text-book 
of bellea-leUres, as well as of reading and spelling. Professor Bailey *s 
lessons in elocution are fuller than in preceding volumes, and can probably 
not be equaled in the language for perspicuous brevity and completeness. 
All the departments of recitation — the earnest and plain, the noble, the 
joyous, the sad — sarcasm, scorn, humor, passion, poetry — are given clearly 
and practically. The collection of " Unusual and DiflScult Words " at the 
close comprises fifty-four lists of words which should always be kept in 
mind by the student. 
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READERS AND READING CHARTS. 



The Standard Supplementary Beadera Edited by Wuxzam 
SwiNTOM and Gioboe R. Cathcart. 

Comprising a series of carefully graduated reading-books, designed to 
connect with any of the regular series of Readers. They are attractive 
in appearance, and the first four books are profusely illustrated by Fred- 
ericks, White, Dielman, Church, and others. There are six books in the 
series, as follows : 

L 

EASY STEPS FOR LITTLE FEET. Supplementary to First Reader. 

Cloth. 128 pages. 

II. 
GOLDEN BOOK OF CHOICE READING. Supplementary to Second 

Reader. Cloth. 192 pages. 

m. 

BOOK OF TALES. Supplementary to Third Reader. Cloth. 276 
pages. 

IV. 

READINGS IN THE BOOK OF NATURE. Supplementary to Fomih 
Reader. Cloth. 852 pages. 

v., VL 

SEVEN AMERICAN CLASSICa \ Supplementary to Fifth Reader. 
SEVEN BRITISH CLASSICS. f Cloth. 224 pages each. 

Mandeville's Beading and Oratory. 12mo. 856 pages. 
Mandeville's Course of Beading. 12mo. 877 pages. 
Hows's Historical Shakespearian Beader. 12mo. 603 pages. 
Hows's Shakespearian Beader. 12mo. 447 pages. 

Appletons' Elementary Beading Charts. Forty-seven Numbers, 
including a beautiful Chart of Colors. Prepared by Rebecca D. 

RiCKOFF. 

These Charts are designed to give a thorough exposition of the Word 
and Phonic Method especially, and at the same time all that is best in att 
oilier methods of teaching reading. The Charts are 27 x 84 inches in 
size, printed upon strong, flexible, tinted paper, and firmly bound at the 
upper margin, where they are attached to the Supporter-frame. They are 
tamed back over the fnune when in use, exposing to view any one in the 
set desired. 
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STUDENTS' READERS. 



A Geographical Reader. A Collection of Geographical Descrip' 
tions and Narrations, from the best Writers in English Literature. 
Classified and arranged to meet the wants of Geographical Students, 
and the higher grades of reading classes. By James Johonnot, au- 
thor of " Principles and Practice of Teaching." 12mo. Cloth. 418 
pages. 

This Header is not simply a compilation of diy statistics from the text- 
book of geography. It is a carefully selected and classified series of extracts 
from standard works of travel by well-known writers, giving ppirited, en- 
tertaining, and instructive accounts of noted places, ana the physical feat- 
ures of the globe, and are all of hi^h literary merit. No more interesting 
or suitable work for reading classes m intermediate or grammar grades, or 
for home libraries, could be selected. 

" Mr. JohoDnot has made a good book, which, if jadiciooBly used, will stop the 
immense waste of time now spent in most scliools in the study of geography to 
little purpose. The volume has a s^ood number of appropriate illustrations, and 
is printed and bound in almost faultless style and taste.^'— i\ra^na^ Journal of 
Eaueation. 

An Historical Beader, for Classes in Academies, High-Schools, 
and Grammar-Schools. By Henry E. Shepherd, M. A. 12mo. Cloth. 
424 pages. New edition. 

** This book is one of the most important text-books Issued within our recol- 
lection. The preface is a powerful attack upon the common method of teaching 
history by means of compendinms and abridgmentt*. Professor Shepherd has 
*■ long advocated the beginning of history-teaching by the use of graphic and lively 
sketches of those illustrious characters around whom the historic interest of 
each age is concentrated.' This volume is an attempt to embody this idea in a 
form for practical use. Irving, Motley, Macaulay, Prescott, Greene, Proude, 
Mommsen, Gnizot, and Qibbon are amons^ the authors represented ; and the snb- 
jectA treated cover nearly all the greatest events and jrreatest characters of time. 
The book is one of indescribable interest. The boy or girl who is not fascinated 
by it must be dull indeed. Blessed be the day when it shall be introduced Into 
our hL{h-scbools, in the place of the dry and wearisome * facts and figures * of 
the * general hit^tory ' 1 ^'—lowa Normal Monthly. 

A Natural History Beader^ for Schools and Homes. Beautifully 
illustrated. Compiled and edited by James Johonnot. 12mo. Cloth. 
414 pages. 

" The natural turn that children have for the countnr, and for birds and beasts, 
wild and tame, is taken advantage of very wisely by Mr. Johonnot, who has had 
experience in teaching and in making school-books. His selections are general- 
ly excellent. Articles by renowned naturalists, and interesting papers by men 
who, if not renowned, can put things pointedly, alternate with serious and hu- 
morous verse. *The Popular Science Monthly* has furnished much material. 
The * Atlantic ' and the works of John Burroughs are contributors also. There 
are illustrations, and the compiler has some sensible advice to offer teachers in 
regard to the way in which tu interest young people in matters relating to na- 
txaQ:'—New York Times, j s i~ *- 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



QuackenlxM'a niustrated Lessons in Our Languag^e. De- 
signed to teach children English Grammar without its Technicalities, 
in a common-sense way, chiefly by practical exercises. 16mo. 200 
pages. 

Qiiackenbos's First Book in TftrigliBh Grammar. 16mo. 120 

pages. 

Qiiackenbos's TCnglish Grammar. ]2mo. 288 pages. 



Gobbett's English Grammar, carefully revised and annotated by 
Alfred Atbes, author of " The OrthoSpist," " The Verbalist," etc 
With Index. 18mo. 264 pages. 

Mr. Ayres makes a feature of the fact that Who and Which are 
properly the co-ohdinatimo relative pronouns, and that That is properly 
the RiSTBiCTiVE relative pronoun. 

Covell's Digest of English Grammar. Synthetical and Analyt- 
ical ; classified and methodically arranged. Accompanied by a Chart 
of Sentences. 12mo. 219 pages. 

Elementary Lessons in Historical English Grammar. Con- 
taining Accidence and Word-formation. By the Rev. Richasd Mob 
Ris, LL. D., President of the Philological Society, London. 1 8mo 
254 pages. 

ICary's Grammar. Interspersed with Stories, and intended for the 
Use of Children. 12mo. 240 pages. 

Mulligan's Structure of the English Language. Being an 
Attempt to furnish an Improved Method of teaching Grammar. Large 
12mo. 674 pages. 

Primer of English Grammar. By the Rev. Richard Morbis, M. A., 
LL. D. 18mo. Literature Primer Series. 

English Grammar Exercises. By Morris and Bowen. Litenu 

ture Primer Series. 

Words, and how to put them together. By Harlan H. BiiL- 
LARD. Flexible cloth, 83 pages. 

The Word-writer : an Exercise Book, designed to accompany " Words, 
and liow to put them together.'' By Harlan H. Ballard. 

This book, though written to accompany the author's text-book, can 
be used with any grammar. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY AND ORTHOEPY. 



Webster's Elementary Spelling^Book. 16mo. 173 pages. 

The enormous sale and remarkable popularity of this famous Speller 
are among the marvels of the age. 

The original of this work, by Noah Webster, was published in 1783, 
and since that time nearly 50,000,000 copies of it have been made and 
sold. It would be impossible to say how many of the men and women of 
our country, now living, and under sixty years of age, began their educa- 
tion with this book, learned from its pages to distinguish between the 
shapes of those terrible tormentors of child-life, the twenty-six letters of 
the alpliabet, and were initiated into the great mysteries of a, b — ab, and 
kindred combinations. The number is very large, but of the rising genera- 
tion certainly a great majority will be of this class. We still print con- 
siderably over 1,000,000 copies of the famous old ** Blue Back '* per an- 
num. 

Jacob's Learning to Spell, to Read, to Write, and to Ck>mpose — all 
at the same time. 16mo. 832 pages. 614 Dlustrations. 

The Orthoepist : A Pronouncing Manual, containing about three 
Thousand Five Hundred Words, including a Considerable Number of 
the Names of Foreign Authors, Artists, etc., that are often mispro- 
nounced. By Alfred Atres. 18mo. 208 pages. School Edition. 
(Edition for general use. Cloth, gilt or red edges, $1.00.) 

The Verbalist : A Manual Devoted to Brief Discussions of the BXfAit 
and the Wrong Use of Words, and to some other matters of interest 
to those who would speak and write with, propriety. By AT.pinen 
Atrrs. 18mo. 220 pages. 

Errors in the Use of English. By the late William B. Hodgson, 
LL. D., Fellow of the College of Preceptors, and Professor of Polit- 
ical Economy in the University of Edinburgh. American revised 
edition. 12mo. 246 pages. 

The aim of this volume is to cultivate a correct use of the English 
language (particularly in writing) by pointing out many breaches of com- 
mon rules made by writers of high reputation. The value of the work 
lies in "its orderly arrangement of the different classes of errors to be 
avoided, its wide range of examples, and its lucid and learned exposition 
of principles." 

A copious index, forming a complete topical guide to its contents, is a 
valuable feature of this work. 
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APPLETONS' 

AMERICAN STANDARD GEOGRAPHIES. 

Um OH THE FRISCIPLE8 OF THE SCIENCE OF EOUCATIOll. 

And ^Ying Speeiftl Prominenoe to flie Industrial, Commeroial, and 

Praotioal Featores. 



The remarkable success which Appletons* Readers have attained is due 
to the fact that no effort or expense was spared to make them not only 
mechanically superior, but practically and distinctively superior, in their 
embodiment of the best results of modem experience in teaching, and of 
the methods followed by the most successful and intelligent educators. In 
the same spirit, and with the same high aim, this new series cf Geog- 
raphies has been prepared, and it is in harmony, therefore, with the active 
educational thought of the times. 

The series comprises two books for graded schools. 

I. Appletons' Elementary Geography. Small 4to. 108 pages. 

In this book the aim is to develop and present the subject in accord- 
ance with the views of advanced teachers, and to embody the most natural 
and philosophical system. It treats the subject objectively, makes knowl- 
edge precede definitions, and presents facts in their logical connections, 
taking gradual steps from the known to the unknown. 

II. Appletons' Higher Geog^phy. Large 4to. 129 pages. 

In this volume, the aim has been to combine beauty of typography, 
usefulness of illustration, attractive maps, and every element of mechan- 
ical superiority, with a variety of original features, and the Improved 
methods followed by the most successful teachers of the day. 

Prominence is given to a consideration of the leading Industries, as the 
results of certain physical conditions, and especially to Commerce, a 
feature which will not fail to be acceptable in this practical age. The 
pupil is taught to what the great cities owe their growth, the main routes 
of travel and traffic, where and how our surplus products find a market, 
whence we obtain the chief articles of daily use, and the exports which 
the leading commercial cities contribute to the world*s supply. 

The Maps challenge comparison in point of correctness, distinctness, 
and artistic finish. The Physical Maps, telling at once the whole story in 
relief, mineral resources, and animal and vegetable life, are, it is claimed, 
unequaled in usefulness, comprehensiveness, and beauty. 
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